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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BIBLE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 
By 

Chairman:  Dr.  James  L.  Hattenbarger 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  levels  of 
role  conflict  and  consensus  perceived  by  presidents  and 
their  reference  groups  in  four  areas  of  the  presidential 
fund-raising  role  (Fund-raising  Philosophy, 
Structure/Coordination,  Policy/Practice,  Personal 
Characteristics).  The  president's  reference  groups  were 
board  members,  administrators,  and  support  staff.  Selected 
respondents  from  14  accredited  American  Association  of  Bible 
colleges  (AABC)  institutions  in  the  united  states  served  as 
the  study  population. 

Null  hypotheses  were  developed  to  answer  the  research 
questions.  Presidents'  scores  and  reference  group  mean 
scores  for  24  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations 
were  correlated  with  each  other  by  the  four  areas  using  the 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation  analysis  method  to  test 
the  hypotheses.  Thrse  case  studies  were  conducted  to  check 


n reliability  and  expand  tbe  research 

question  answers. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis,  varying  levels  of 
consensus  were  found  between  reference  groups'  scores  in  all 
areas  except  for  Personal  Charaoteristics . Varying  levels 
of  relationship  were  found  between  presidents'  self- 
evaluations  and  reference  group  responses,  fJo  role  conflict 
and  only  varying  levels  of  consensus  were  found  when 

president's  estioates  of  reference  group  responses. 

In  the  qualitative  analysis,  instrument  item 
reliability  was  found  for  all  areas  except  for  Personal 
Illustrations  of  varying  levels  of 
n all  respondent  groups  were  found  in  all 
four  areas.  Ths  presence  of  presidential  role  conflict  at 
individual  colleges  was  suggested  by  comparing  presidents' 
self-evaluations  with  their  estimates  of  reference  group 
responses  by  discrepancy  scores. 

The  conclusions  were  Chat  varying  levels  of  consensus 
were  perceived  by  reference  groups  for  AABC  presidents  as 
fund-raisers  in  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy, 
Structure/Coordination,  and  Policy/Practice  areas.  No  role 
conflict  and  only  varying  levels  of  consensus  were  confirmed 
for  presidents  as  fund-raisers  in  all  four  areas. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Rationale 

At  the  beginning  of  the  L970e,  educational  leaders  were 
asking,  "Is  the  private  college  on  the  way  out?"  (Freeman, 
1971,  p.  201).  Of  greatest  concern  were  the  financial 
issues.  Could  the  small  private  college  survive  in  the  face 
of  inflation,  intense  competition,  and  passible  decline  in 
enrollments?  The  Bible  college,  unique  to  small  private 
colleges,  did  not  escape  these  concerns.  Fund-raising — 
particularly  the  fund-raising  role  of  the  Bible  college 
president — became  a serious  issue. 

The  Literature  on  Bible  College  Presidents  as  Fund-Raisers 
There  is  very  little  literature  available  on  Bible 
college  presidents,  much  less  on  their  role  in  fund- 
raising. Clark  Kerr  and  Marian  L.  Gade  (19B€) , in  their 
extensive  study  of  college  and  university  presidents,  a 
sequel  to  the  National  Commission  on  strengthening 
Presidential  Leadership  study  (Kerr,  19S4c) , specifically 
omitted  "specialited  institutions,  such  as  schools  of 
theology,"  that  were  expected  to  have  "very  substantial" 
variations  from  ths  2,400  institutions  that  made  up  the 
target  population  of  the  study  (Kerr  £ Gade,  1966,  pp. 


f those  "specialized 


conversations  Ka 
correspondence. 


xiii-xiv) . Bible  colleges  we 
" obitted  in  thes 

lews  with  presidents  and  others  in  a variety  of 
In  higher  education.  According  to  M.  L.  Oade,  the 
nd-raising  was  not  an  emphasis  in  the 

de  conducted  (M.  L.  Gade,  personal 
19&8}.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  conducted  a study  entitled,  The  American  College 
President:  A Contemporary  Profile  (Green,  1938).  Only 

regionally  accredited  college  and  univereicy  presidents  were 
surveyed.  It  did  not  touch  on  the  presidential  role  as 
fund-raiaer,  nor  did  it  Idsntlfy  those  presidents  who  had 
served  in  finance-related  positions  prior  to  the  presidency. 

Hilliam  Ringenburg  (1984)  has  portrayed  the  famous 
evangelist  and  founder  of  Moody  Bible  Institute  (1886),  D. 

L.  Moody,  as  one  of  the  few  )uiown  for  his  fund-raising 


success  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bible  institute  movement. 
Eagen  (1981)  praised  many  past  presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Bible  Colleges  (AABC)  member  institutions  for 
their  strong  leadership  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Bible  college  mission  yet  concluded  that  the  need  for 
financial  support  is  "one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the 


existence  of  the  Bible  college  today"  (p.  54). 

A Christianity  Today  (September  16,  1991)  headline 
posed  the  following  question,  "will  Bible  Colleges  survive 
the  '90s?"  A supporting  article  by  Randall  Belmer, 
associate  professor  of  religion  at  Columbia  University  in 
Hew  Yor)(  City,  discussed  the  Bible  college  identity  issue 


changes 


the  traditional  Bible  college  mission  as 
being  at  risic  due  to  a changing  church  vocational  marhet  Cor 
graduates  and  a quest  for  respectability  that  has  led  to 
curricular  changes  (less  Bible  and  more  science  and  liberal 
arts  courses) . This  process  has  inevitably  led  to  the 
creation  of  Christian  liberal  arts  colleges  or  universities 
from  two  out  of  three  Bible  colleges.  Balner  cited  Joseph 
Aldrich,  president  of  Multnomah  School  of  the  Bible  as 
commenting  on  these  changes,  "Survival  is  a real  issue  in 
the  Bible-school  movement"  (Balmer,  1B91,  p.  26).  A second 
supporting  article  by  Robert  c.  Kallgren,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  at  Columbia  Bible  College  and 
Seminary  (SC)  shewed  that  student  enrollments  have  not  Icept 
pace  With  Christian  liberal  arts  colleges  from  1979  to  1986 


Pressures  1 


1 institutional  finances  have  led  to  a period  o 
, and  Bible  colleges  "must  re-evaluate  and 

future  of  theological  education"  (Kallgren,  1991,  p,  28) . 
At  the  February  27-2Bth  (1992)  meeting  of  the  Christian 
)(igher  Education  Commission,  Randall  Bell, 
director  of  the  AABC,  reacted  t 

headline  indicated.  He  reviewed  the  current  status  a 
trends  of  the  Bible  college  movement  and  "projected  t 
although  some  wea)c  colleges  might  be  lost  in  the  '90s 
strong  colleges  would  become  stronger"  (AABC,  April  1 


statement  of  the  Problea 


Considerable  controversy  exists  regarding  the  fund- 
raising role  expectations  of  the  AABC  Bible  college 
presidents.  This  is  apparent  among  AABC  presidents,  board 
menbers,  administrators,  and  fund-raising  support  staff. 

This  controversy  has  been  magnified  by  the  financial 
climates  of  small  colleges,  generally  and  of  Bible  colleges, 
specifically. 

The  controversy  has  produced  two  major  concerns.  The 
first  concern  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  fund-raising 
role  as  perceived  by  Bible  college  presidents.  The  second 
concern  is  the  agreement/disagreement  of  the  Bible  college 
president's  rsferencs  groups  on  presidential  fund-raising 
role  expectations.  In  particular,  these  reference  groups 
include  board  members,  administrators,  and  fund-raising 
support  staff. 

Given  the  paucity  of  scholarly  literature  on  the  Bible 
college  president’s  fund-raising  role,  the  author  of  this 
study  has  sought  to  address  the  two  major  questions  of  the 
controversy  (problem)  mentioned.  The  purpose  statement  of 
this  study  explains  the  specific  actions  designed  to  measure 
relative  levels  of  role  conflict  and  consensus  as  perceived 
by  presidents,  board  members,  administrators,  and  support 

The  Financial  Climate  of  small  Private  colleoea 

The  AABC  Bible  college  falls  within  the  ranks  of  the 


small  private  [independent)  colleges  or  ssctor 


selective  LA2  [liberal  arts  category  two)  colleges,  as 
designated  by  the  19'70  Carnegie  CciiDission  (Geiger,  1986, 
pp.  lai,  184).  The  LA2  colleges  have  been  hard-pressed 
econoiDically  by  the  following  social  phenomena  that  have 
affected  the  financial  climate  of  private  higher  education 
at  large:  inflation,  intensified  competition,  the  "tuition 

isolation,  over-extension,  administrative  deficiencies,  low 
levels  of  supplemental  income,  and  decline  in  religious 
organitational  voluntary  support.  These  phenomena  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  2. 


The  rinancial  climate  of  Bible  colleges 

Overview  of  the  AABC  member  institutions.  The  Bible 
college  has  its  historical  roots  in  the  national  and 
spiritual  revival  in  America  of  1875-191S.  Many  new 
converts  were  bcougnt  into  Protestant  Christian  churches. 
Church  historians  called  this  event  the  "Third  Great 
Awakening,"  This  spiritual  revival  inspired  many  to  study 
the  Bible  formally  and  prepare  for  church  ministries.  A 
majority  of  those  seeking  further  preparation  could  not 
qualify  for  the  church  college  or  seminary,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  American  Bible  institute  (Ringenburg,  1984,  p.  13). 
After  a century  of  financial  struggle  to  improve  its 
academic  programs,  the  contemporary  Bible  college  emerged 
from  the  Bible  institute  and  can  be  accredited  by  the 
American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges  (AABC)  (Eagen,  1981; 


The  AABC  listed  93  accredited  members  (1990)  with  an 
additional  9 holding  candidate  status,  for  a total  of  102. 
Thirty-four  of  the  93  netibers  were  accredited  or  held 
candidate  status  with  various  regional  accrediting 
associationa.  Eleven  of  the  accredited  menbers  were  located 
in  Canada  and  were  not  included  in  this  study.  This  left  61 
AABC  colleges  in  the  United  States  as  the  population  of 
interest  (AAfiC,  1990;  w,  A.  Wilson,  personal  correspondence. 

In  the  1980s  Bible  colleges  became  victims  of  declining 
enrollments,  rising  tuitions,  and  rising  deficits  due  to 
financial  instability  (Sidey,  1987).  Within  the  AABC,  sis 
colleges  closed  or  merged  from  1985-B7,  with  no  closures  in 
1987-1966  and  one  in  1989-1990  (R.  E.  Bell,  personal 
correspondence,  October  18,  1988;  w.  A.  Wilson,  personal 
correspondence,  June  2S,  1990).  Gary  Matson,  former 
associate  director  of  the  AABC,  is  reported  as  mahing  a 
distinction  between  the  "one-fourth"  of  the  member 
institutions  that  currently  have  stable  financial  support 
and  others  that  "are  grappling  with  their  vision,  their 
future,  and  their  very  existence"  (Sidey,  1987,  p.  94), 
Randall  £.  Bell,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Bible  colleges,  has  taken  issue  with  Sidey’s 
statement.  Bell  explained  that  only  18  (AABC,  l9B7b) 
"institutions  had  triggered  one  or  more  of  seven  indicators 
of  financial  distress."  Those  indicators  are 

1,  Consecutive  current  fund  unrestricted  deficits; 


president  or  c 

includes  the  t 
and  reviewing 
(Dayton.  1987, 
president  as  c 


officer  (CEO),  Planning  is  the 
board  of  trustees  vhich 


k of  approving  the  institution's  philosophy 

. 6} . The  first  responsibility  of  the 
is  to  "Be  responsible  for 


objectives"  (Dayton,  1907,  p.  4). 

Pandall  Bell  noted  the  importance  of  the  Bible  college 
president  as  fund-raiser  in  an  evaluation  of  the  financial 
climate  of  Bible  collages.  He  wrote,  "Bible  college 
presidents  must  diligently  request  funds  from  constituents 
or  face  financial  distress"  (P.  £.  Bell,  personal 
correspondence,  October  18,  1988), 

Bible  college  presidents  must  have  been  encouraged  with 
the  13%  increase  in  charitable  gifts  given  to  religious 
institutions  in  1989  (McMillen,  1990).  Although  the 
increased  giving  may  indicate  that  favorable  responses  to  a 
Bible  college  president's  efforts  in  fund-raising  are  more 
probable,  it  may  not  change  the  essential  fund-raising  role 
that  is  required  of  that  president. 


Different  Role  Expectations  of  the  Bible  College  President 

fund-raising  efforts  of  the  institution  had  to  do  with  the 
role  expectations  of  the  various  internal  and  external 


applied 


presidents  and 
president  as  fund-raiser. 


Theeretleal  Application  ot  Role  Conflict  and  Consensus 

As  fund-raiser,  the  Bible  college  president  Tnay  or  nay 
not  experience  role  conflict.  This  conflict  nay  be  due  to 
different  role  expectations  that  the  president  nay  hold 
for  the  role  that  would  differ  in  emphasis  or  in  kind  from 
those  held  for  the  president  by  reference  groups  which 
influence  his  role  as  fund-raiser.  The  literature  related 
to  role  theory  and  to  role  conflict  and  consensus  has 
revealed  that  there  is  "the  presence  of  conflict  in  any 
situation  where  there  are  contradictory  expectations  held 
fcr  a particular  role"  (Mackey,  1977,  p.  2). 

Gross,  HcEachern,  and  Mason  (1958)  were  some  of  the 
first  ones  to  establish  the  use  of  consensus  on  expectations 
associated  with  a position,  such  as  president,  as  an 
empirical  variable.  In  Gross  et  al.  (1966)  role  conflict 
was  identified  as  perceived  by  the  actor  rather  than  the 


that  the  theoretical  propositions  are  drawn  that  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  research  questions  and  for  the  hypotheses 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of  reference 
group  consensus  on  role  expectations  held  for  the  AABC 
president  as  fund-raiser  by  selected  reference  grcups  and 
the  degree  of  role  conflict  perceived  by  the  AABC  president. 
Researchers  have  shown  that  the  degree  of  role  conflict 
experienced  by  a role  incumbent  is  inversely  proportional  to 


c-referenoe  group 


(Gerzels,  Lipham, 


expectations  oC  that  incumbent's 
Campbell,  X96S;  Gross,  McEachern, 
Kahn.  196S;  Mackey,  1977). 


Definitions  of  the  Constructs  In  Terms  of  This  Study 

Role  conflict.  Role  conflict  is  defined  in 
terms  of  relationships  between  the  presidents'  self- 
evaluations  and  the  president’s  estimates  of  how  other 
reference  groups  perceive  him  in  the  role  as  fund-raiser. 
Specifically  the  three  reference  groups  are  board  members, 
subordinate  administrators,  and  fund-raising  support  staff. 
High  negative  correlations  would  imply  high  role  conflict 
and  high  positive  correlations  would  imply  little  or  no  role 
conflict. 

Consensus.  Consensus  is  defined  in  terms  of 
relationships  between  reference  group  means  derived  from 
reference  group  perceptions  regarding  presidential 
performance  of  fund-raising  role  expectations.  Specifically 
the  three  reference  groups  are  board  members,  subordinate 
administrators,  and  fund-raising  support  staff.  High 
negative  correlations  would  imply  little  or  no  consensus  and 
high  positive  correlations  would  imply  high  consensus.  See 
chapter  2 for  a review  of  the  literature  on  role  conflict 


The  Purpose 

Statement  of  the  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  levels  of 
role  conflict  and  conseneue  perceived  by  presidents  and 


their  reference  groups  in  four  areas  of  the  presidential 
fund-raising  role  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
strueture/Coordlnation,  Fund-raising  Pol icy/ Practice, 
Personal  characteristics).  The  president’s  reference  groups 
were  beard  iDenbers,  administrators,  and  fund-raising  support 
staff.  Selected  respondents  from  14  accredited  American 
Association  of  Bible  Colleges  (AABC)  institutions  served  as 
the  study  population.  Pesearch  questions  were  proposed  from 
the  relevant  literature.  The  relevant  literature  is  that 
scholarly  werh  concerning  the  fund-raising  role  of  private 
college  presidents  and  AABC  Bible  college  presidents  and  two 
constructs  of  role  theory — role  conflict  and  role  consensus. 
Answers  were  sought  for  the  following  questions: 

1.  For  each  of  the  four  areee  (Fund-raising 
philosophy,  Fund-raising  Structure /Coordination,  Fund- 
raising Policy/Practice,  and  Personal  Characteristics) , what 
levela  of  role  consensus  are  perceived  by  each  AABC 
reference  group  (board  members,  administrators,  fund-raising 
support  staff)? 

2.  For  each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising 
Philosophy,  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination,  Fund- 
raising Policy/Praotioe,  and  Personal  Characteristics) , what 
is  the  relationship  between  reference  group  (board  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff]  perceptions  of 
the  president  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  self- 
evaluations  of  the  president  in  that  same  role? 

3.  For  each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising 
Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination,  Fund- 


Philosophy, 


raising  Policy/Practice,  and  Personal  cnaracterisOics) , 


is  the  relationship  Oatveen  the  selC'evaluations  of 
presidents  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  how  each  reference  group  (board  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)  would  respond 


Role  expectations,  expressed  as  propositions,  were 
derived  from  a review  of  the  scholarly  literature  and 
related  closely  to  the  role  conflict  theory  of  Gross  et  al. 
(1958,  1966).  Specific  null  hypotheses  were  proposed  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  propositions  from  role  conflict  theory 
and  the  definitions  of  the  constructs  of  role  conflict  and 
consensus.  These  null  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  answer 
research  questions  one,  two,  and  three.  For  example.  Ho  1, 
Ho  2,  and  Ho  3 will  answer  research  question  one;  Ho  4,  Ho 
5,  and  Ho  6 will  answer  research  question  two;  and,  Ho  7,  Ho 
8,  and  Ho  9 will  answer  research  question  three.  The 
hypotheses  were  tested  empirically  by  the  use  of  a survey 
Instrument  sent  to  selected  respondents  from  each 
participating  AABC  institution. 

The  determination  of  role  conflict  was  confined  to  the 
correlations  of  the  perceptions  of  each  AABC  college 
president  regarding  his  self-evaluation  with  his  estimates 
of  how  each  of  the  three  reference  groups  perceived  him  in 
the  role  of  fund-raiser.  The  determination  of  consensus  on 
presidential  role  expectations  was  confined  to  the 


correlations  of  the  perceptions  held 
reference  groups  as  correlated  with  each  other. 

Specifically,  each  president's  self-evaluation  rating 
was  correlated  with  each  of  his  estimated  ratings  on  how  his 
three  reference  groups  might  respond.  In  addition,  each 
president's  self-evaluation  rating  was  correlated  with  the 
actual  mean  group  ratings  given  him  by  members  of  each  of 
three  reference  groups  at  his  institution.  Finally,  the 
three  reference  group  means  were  correlated  with  each  other. 
There  were  a total  of  seven  data  sets  derived  from  one 


c containing  24  items.  The  24  items  were  divided 
into  four  areas  of  role  responsibility  with  6 items  in  each 
area  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination,  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice, 
Personal  Characteristics).  The  scores  for  the  6 items  in 
each  area  were  collapsed  in  order  to  determine  varying 
levels  of  role  conflict  and  consensus  by  area  by 
correlational  analysis.  Pearson  product  moment  correlation 


coefficients  were  generated  to  test  i 
and  were  checked  for  significance  at 
Bpecific  hypotheses  follow: 

Ho  1.  There  is  no  relationship 
scores  and  the  administrators’  score: 
fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  2.  There  is  no  relationship  betweei 
scores  and  the  fund-raieing  support  staff's 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 


proposed  hypotheses 


presidential 


relationship 


administrators'  scores  and  the  fund-raising  support  staff's 
scores  on  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  4.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  presidents' 
self-evaluation  scores  and  the  board's  scores  on 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  5.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  presidents' 
self-evaluation  scores  and  the  administrators'  scores  on 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  S.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  presidents' 


self-evaluation  scores  and  the  fund-raising  support  staff's 
scores  on  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  7.  There  is  no  relationship  between  presidents' 
self-evaluation  scores  and  presidents'  estimates  of  the 
board's  perception  of  the  president. 

Ho  B.  There  is  no  relationship  between  presidents' 
self-evaluation  scores  and  presidents'  estimates  of  the 
administrators'  perception  of  the  president. 

Ho  9.  There  is  no  relationship  between  presidents' 
self-evaluation  scores  and  presidents'  estimates  of  the 
fund-raising  support  staff's  perception  of  the  president. 

In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  relationships 
identified  by  these  quantitative  analyses,  in-depth  case 
studies  were  developed  to  investigate  these  relationships  at 
three  AABC  colleges.  Bassd  on  a president’s  willingness  to 
participate,  size  of  enrollment,  denominational 
relationship,  gsographic  location,  and  comprehensiveness  of 


the  program,  three  AABC  Bible  colleges  were  selected  as 
sites  for  on-canpus  data  collection  for  the  case  studies. 

The  case  studies  provided  an  opportunity  to  check  the 
reliability  of  the  instrument  items  by  repeating  selected 
Items  as  part  of  a formal  interview  guide.  The  case  study 
colleges  provided  examples  of  "critical  cases"  (Patton, 

1980)  to  provide  specific  illustration  of  role  conflict  or 
consensus  regarding  the  presidential  fund-raising  role  by 
area  in  relation  to  the  research  guestions  of  the  study. 

•tvo  guides  (Form  III  and  IV)  were  developed  by  the 
researcher  for  use  in  formal  interviews  with  each  president 
and  with  available  representatives  from  all  reference  groups 
(board  members,  administrators,  support  staff).  Follow-up 
interviews  with  the  president  and  the  collection  of  college 
publications,  internal  documents,  and  news  clippings  helped 
validate  the  case  studies  and  provided  data  bases  as 
required  by  the  case  study  design  (Chapter  9) . 


The  following  assumptions  are  present 
1.  AABC  Bible  college  presidents  have 


in  this  study: 


2.  The  review  of  the  literature  and  the  perceptions  of 
the  presidents  and  representatives  at  reference  groups  at 
the  selected  AABC  Bible  colleges  will  provide  a realistic 
basis  for  determining  degrees  of  consensus  and  role  conflict 
and  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 


consensus  on  role  expectations  neld  by  AABC  reference  groups 
and  role  conflict  perceived  by  AABC  college  presidents. 

Pelimitatiens  and  Limitations 

This  study  was  confined  to  14  accredited  member 
colleges  of  the  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges 
{AABC).  By  contacting  all  81  U.  S.  AABC  colleges,  maxinaD 
representation  was  attempted. 

Data  for  this  investigation  were  confined  to 
information  collected  from  presidents  and  members  of 
selected  reference  groups  by  two  forms  of  one  questionnaire 
developed  by  the  researcher.  The  preeidents*  scores 
(self-evaluation  and  three  eetimates)  and  three  reference 
group  score  means  were  correlated  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  a one-to-one  correspondence  between  them  as  a 
means  of  assessing  levsls  of  relationship  of  role  conflict 
or  consensus  by  area  of  presidential  role  responsibility. 

Follow-up  case  studies  were  confined  to  three  Bible 
colleges  of  the  surveyed  institutions  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  verification  and  validation  of  the  data  analysis  of  the 
survey  instrument  (Patton,  1980,  p.  329),  (See  ''Instrument 
Development"  for  the  techniques.) 

The  case  studies  were  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
case  study  methodology  and  interviews  which  used  researcher- 
developed  interview  guides.  Limitations  included  the  nature 
of  the  type  of  information  desired,  Che  specific  concepts 
involved  in  the  study,  the  method  of  interviewing,  and  Che 
characteristics  of  the  interviewer  (Gordon,  1969,  p.  87). 


The  respondents  found  it  necessary  to  recall  past 
events  and  past  contacts  with  the  president  (and  with 
others,  if  the  president)  in  the  area  of  fund-raising.  The 
Intehsity  of  their  exposure  to  those  contacts  ahd  the  length 


responses  made  to  the  research  instrunent  and  interview 


The  descriptive,  ex 
considered  an  acceptable 
cannot  be  nanipulated  as 


facto  design  of  the  study  is 
approach,  when  effects 
experimental  ciethodology 


(Selgas,  1976),  The  design  limited  internal  validity.  Ho 
definitive  cause  and  effect  statements  can  be  made  regarding 
the  relationship  of  reference  group  role  expectations  to  the 
role  conflict  experienced  by  Bible  college  presidents  as 


The  external  validity  of  the  study  was  also  limited  by 
the  design.  The  findings  were  directly  applicable  to 
members  of  AA&C  Bible  colleges  in  the  united  States.  There 
is,  however,  no  assurance  that  the  results  of  the  study  were 
applicable  beyond  these  institutions. 

Finally,  the  study  focused  only  on  that  segment  of 
fund-raising  Known  as  voluntary  giving.  Any  funds  providsd 
by  federal  or  state  agencies  or  from  research  grants  wers 
not  considered  in  this  study. 

Definition  of  Terns 

The  operational  definitions  needed  for  the  study  are  as 


recognized  as  Caving 


An  accredited  institution  has  been 
net  acceptable  levels  of  quality  as  established  by  national 
and/or  regional  accrediting  groups  that  are  in  turn 
recognized  by  the  council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation 
(COPA)  and  listed  in  the  1977-78  volume  of  Accredited 
Institutions  of  Postsecondary  Education,  published  for  COPA 
by  the  American  Council  of  Education  (Harris,  (EdO,  1977]. 

The  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges  (AABC) , 
established  in  1947,  is  the  accrediting  association  of  Bible 
colleges  and  institutes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Colleges  seek  membership  in  the  AABC  because  they  seek  "to 
enhance  Christ-centered,  Biblically-based  higher  education" 
(AABC,  1989,  p.  ii).  The  AABC  is  a member  of  COPA  in  the 
national  institutional  category  of  accrediting  agencies 
(AABC,  1987a,  p.  7).  A Bible  college  is  a private 
institution  of  higher  education  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
preparing  men  and  women  for  church  related  vocations.  Each 
Bible  college,  apart  from  its  specialization,  has  a 
curriculum  consisting  of  three  main  segments:  Biblical 

studies,  general  education,  and  professional  courses.  In 
addition,  supervised  field  work  in  Christian  ministries  is 
usually  a requirement  for  all  programs.  The  educational 
pattern  may  vary  according  to  the  institution  in  length  and 
curricular  content.  Most  programs  follow  a four-year 
pattern.  There  are  also  two-,  three-,  and  five-year 
programs,  with  a few  on  the  graduate  level.  The  three-year 
program  is  usually  heavy  in  Biblical  and  church-vocational 
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of  an  institution,  excluding  auxiliaries.  Current  fund 
revenues  include  tuition  and  fees;  appropriations  (federal, 
state,  and  local};  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts  (federal, 
state,  local,  and  private);  and  other  sources  (National 
Association  of  College  and  University  Business  officers, 
1981).  current  fund  revenues  are  further  defined  by  the 
National  center  for  Educational  Statistics  (1982)  as 
follows: 

Current  fund  revenues  Include  all  unrestricted  gifts 
and  other  unrestricted  revenues  sarned  during  ths 
fiscal  ysar  and  restricted  current  funds  to  the  extent 
that  such  funds  were  expended  for  current  operating 
purposes.  (Form  2300-4,  p,  5) 

Role  was  defined  as  the  set  of  expectations  applied  to 
the  AABC  Bible  college  president  as  fund-raiser  by  the 
reference  groups  identified  in  Che  study. 

Role  conflict  was  defined  as  that  conflict  experienced 
by  a role  incunbent  enanating  front  contradictory 
expectations  for  the  incumbent's  role  held  by  various 
refersnce  groups  (Mackey,  1977)  , The  presence  of  role 
conflict  was  determined  by  correlations  between  Che 
president's  self-evaluations  and  the  president's  estimates 
of  thrse  role-defining  reference  group  responses  concerning 
the  presence  or  absence  of  contradictory  expectations  for 
Che  role  of  president  as  fund-raiser.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  identification  of  role  conflict  as  perceived  by  the 


identified  in  this  study  as  a result  of  his  or  her 
partidipatidn  in  "soliciting  gifts  from  private  sources" 
.Mulier.  1991.  p.  5}  as  measured  by  an  increase  of  at  least 
one  standard  deviation  or  more  from  the  mean  in  one  or  more 
categories  of  revenues  that  has  accrued  for  the  years 
19B6-57  through  199B-89  based  on  AABC  reports  (Vader,  1965) . 

Justification  for  the  Study 

research  on  Bible  colleges  of  the  AABC.  Budd  (1980)  studied 
the  financial  health  of  Canadian  institutions.  The  focus  in 
this  study  vas  on  the  president's  possible  role  conflict  as 
fund'raiser  in  AABC  member  colleges  in  the  United  states,  a 
matter  of  perceived  performance  in  one  specific  role.  The 
issue  of  the  financial  health  of  the  entire  institution, 
which  would  incorporate  additional  roles,  was  avoided. 
Although  higher  education  literature  in  general  has  a number 
of  significant  studies  touching  on  the  president's  role 
(Kerr,  1964c;  Kerr  k Cade,  1986)  and  profile  (Green,  1968), 
religious  institutions  dedicated  to  religious  vocations  have 
been  routinely  excluded  from  the  institutions  studied  (H.  L. 
Cade,  personal  correspondence,  March  21,  1988). 

The  literature  on  ohurch'-related  colleges  deals 
primarily  with  liberal  arts  colleges  of  mainline 
denominations,  the  majority  of  which  came  into  existence 
following  the  Civil  War  (Astin  & Lee,  1972;  pattillo  6 
Mackenzie,  I966J , A great  number  of  these  experienced  a 
process  of  secularization.  Curricular  changes  in  Bible 


course  requirenenCs,  the  relaxing  of  rules  over  student  life 
and  chapel  attendance,  and  a nore  liberal  interpretation  of 
Biblical  doctrines  created  a vacuum  that  the  Bible  college 
tovement  has  attempted  to  fill.  Ringenberg  (1984)  explained 
how  the  church^related  colleges  were  pressured  into  changing 
their  original  missions  and  even  at  times,  their 
denominational  ties,  in  order  to  compete  for  students  and 
public  funds  with  state  colleges  and  universities  (Jencks  6 
Riesman,  1968;  Pace,  1972;  wicke,  1964).  A number  of 
fund-raising  strategies  are  commonly  employed  by  both 
church-related  colleges  and  Bible  colleges  (Veysey,  1963; 
Wicke,  1964)  but  details  of  the  role  of  the  church-related 
college  preeident  as  fund-raiser  are  limited  in  the 

of  individual  colleges  (Hunt  & carper,  1988;  Moseley,  1988). 
Mention  of  the  church-related  Bible  college  is  surprisingly 
absent.  Bible  colleges  are  considered  "specialized" 
theological  institutions.  As  such,  they  are  routinely 
excluded  from  the  study  of  Christian  liberal  arts 
church-related  higher  education  (Guthrie  6 Noftzger,  1992; 
Pattillo  i Mackenzie,  1966,  p.  16;  Wicke,  1964,  p.  12). 
only  since  the  1979-80  National  Congress  on  Church-Related 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  there  been  attention  paid  to 
in-depth  study  of  the  administration  of  the  church-related 
liberal  arte  sector  (Moseley,  1988,  p.  23) . Willmer’s 
(1990)  work,  Friends,  Funds,  and  Freshmen!  A Manager’s 
Guide  to  Christian  College  Advancement,  is  a recent 


illustration  of  resoarcn  pronotad  by  the  Christian  College 
coalition  (CCC)  and  sponsored  by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 
for  the  inprovement  of  advancement  practices  among 
church-related  liberal  arts  colleges.  Only  a tew  UBC 
colleges  are  members  of  the  CCC.  Guidelines  are  listed  for 
developing  and  maintaining  effective  presidential 
fund-raising  leadership,  chapters  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Development  illustrate  the  specific  advancement 
practices  of  CCC  member  colleges  and  provide  insight  that 
may  be  helpful  Co  Bible  college  presidents  and  their 
referent  groups. 

within  Che  literature  on  Bible  colleges  there  is  little 
research  on  the  role  of  the  Bible  college  president  apart 
from  Cox's  (19B1)  study  of  valued  characteristics  as 
perceived  by  trustees  and  Doiron's  (1983)  study  of  the 
president's  role  of  leadership  in  AABC  Bible  colleges 
perceived  by  presidents  and  subordinate  adminiscretore.  The 
presidential  role  of  fund-raising  was  not  explored 
extensively.  Of  interest  was  Doiron's  conclusion  that  the 
president's  role  in  financial  affairs  was  perceived  as  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  presidents'  effectiveness  and  that  the 
presidents  and  their  subordinates  did  not  always  agree  on 
presidential  effectiveness  in  specific  categories. 

Ringenberg's  (1984)  work.  The  Christian  College!  A 
History  of  Protestant  Higher  Education  in  America,  has  only 
limited  information  relating  to  this  study.  In  justifying 


the  r.eed  Cor  his  writing  a history,  Ringenherg  cited 
•rederisX  sudolph  (1981)  who  advised; 

The  idea  ;Cor  writing  the  history]  is  a good  one.  in 
worXing  on  ny  recent  book,  Curricolua:  A History  of 

the  Aacrioan  inderaraduaie  Course  of  Study  Since  1636. 

: ran  into  nothing  that  casiB  near  being  what  you  have 

Charles  R.  Bruning,  a Lutheran  student  ot  Protestant  higher 
education,  was  also  cited  by  Ringenburg  (1984)  observing: 
"there  is  no  conprehensive  history  of  church-related  higher 
education  in  the  L'nited  States"  (p.  vii.).  In  their  most 
recent  work.  Carpenter  and  Shipps  (1987),  in  Making  Higher 
Iducation  Christian:  The  History  and  Mission  ot  Evangelical 

colleges  in  Xterica.  have  assembled  a number  of  articles  in 
which  only  cursory  reference  to  the  role  of  the  Bible 
college  president  as  fund-raiser  is  made.  Eagen's  (1980) 
study  of  institutional  planning  practices  in  AABC  Bible 
colleges  is  too  broad  to  address  the  role  of  the  president 
as  fund-raiser.  Eagen  (1980,  p.  189)  only  cited  NACUBO 
categories  of  external  and  internal  assumptions  for 
establishing  a context  for  financial  planning,  giving  "the 
success  of  the  institutional  advancement  program  in  public 
relations  and  fund  raising"  (NACUBO,  1975,  p.  21-35)  as  an 
important  internal  assumption.  There  are,  however,  many 
histories  available  on  individual  institutions  among  the 
AABC  Bible  colleges  that  may  be  helpful  in  studying  Bible 
college  presidencies  (Hunt  & Carper,  1988),  yet  nothing  has 

college  presidents  or  that  examines  the  specific  role  of  the 
Bible  college  president  as  fund-raiser. 


The  financial  instability  in  all  but  one-fourth  of  AABC 
Bible  colleges,  according  to  Sidey  (1987),  provides  a tieely 
clinate  for  the  study  of  the  president  as  fund-raiser, 
particularly  in  light  of  a recent  informal  assessment  of 
challenges  to  the  Bible  college  president  conducted  among 
thirty  presidents  of  hAfiC  colleges  gathered  at  the  42nd 
Annual  Meeting  (October,  1988)  of  the  Association.  Of  22 
prioritized  items  listed,  fund-raising  overwhelmingly  ranJced 

Recently,  the  institutions  of  graduate  theological 
studies,  the  theological  seminaries,  have  participated  in 
development  research  as  illustrated  by  Barnes'  (1987)  study 
of  planned  giving  programs  and  Dillon's  (1990)  study  of 
seminary  advancement  effectiveness.  Although  this  study  is 
different  from  these  works,  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  fund-raising  development  research  in  the 
undergraduate  sector  of  theological  education. 

organization  of  the  study 

The  study  consists  of  six  chapters.  Chapter  1 has 
introduced  the  study.  Chapter  2 is  a review  of  the  literature 
and  the  selected  theoretical  propositions.  Chapter  3 presents 
the  methodology.  Chapter  4 presents  the  results  and 
discussion  of  the  study  questions  and  hypotheses.  Chapter  5 
presents  the  findings  of  the  three  case  studies,  chapter  6 
presents  the  summary  of  the  findings,  the  conclusions,  the 
implications  for  the  role  of  Bible  college  president  as 


REVIEW 


CHAPTER  2 

BELATED  LITERATURE 


The  review  of  the  relates  literature  for  this  study  is 
organized  in  four  sections.  The  first  section  is  a review 
of  the  financial  history  of  small  private  colleges  and  their 
presidents  and  the  AABC  Bible  colleges  and  their  presidents 


examination  of  the  literature  on  role  theory  with  a 
description  of  two  independent  concepts — role  conflict  and 
role  oonsensus — that  provide  the  basis  for  the  main 
hypotheses  of  the  study.  Section  three  includes  the  sources 
used  tor  the  literature  review.  In  the  final  section,  the 
relationship  of  the  relevant  literature  to  the  study  is 
established.  The  theoretical  propositions  drawn  from  the 
historical  review  and  from  the  two  independent  concepts 
(variables)  of  role  theory  serve  as  a basis  for  hypothesis 
development . 


Historical  Review 


The  Financial  Climate  Of  Small  Private  Colleges 

Bible  colleges  have  been  classified  by  the  1970 
Carnegie  Commission  as  bslonging  to  the  sector  of  less 
selective  tA2  (liberal  arts  category  two)  colleges  among 
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(1979)  pointed 


education  during  the  1970s.  Centra 
vays  that  inflation  affects  private  colleges;  directly,  by 
increasing  the  institution's  operating  costs,  and 
indirectly,  by  changing  the  amount  of  available  income 
fasilies  can  afford  to  spend  on  higher  education.  Frances 
11981)  contended  that  inflation,  not  enrollment 
fluctuations,  is  still  the  most  serious  problem  in  higher 
education.  Vhiile  inflation  has  been  reduced  in  the  economy 
in  the  1960s,  higher  education  has  continued  to  feel  its 
effect.  The  problem  is  due  to  carry-over  from  the  past 

Intensified  eomoetition.  Small  private  institutions 
find  themselves  in  considerable  competition  with  public 

public  funds  and  (h)  better  economy  for  purchasing  and 
utilization  of  resources  due  to  larger  size  (Budd,  1980) . 

The  salaries  of  small  private  college  faculty  have  risen 
more  slowly  than  those  at  public  institutione . Small 
colleges  also  share  the  same  community  with  the  highly 
accessible  community  college  in  addition  to  having  to 
compete  with  the  larger  and  more  prestigious  private 
institutions  classed  as  "private  research"  or  "highly 
selective  liberal  arts  colleges"  (Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
studies  in  Higher  Education,  1976). 

The  "tuition  oao."  Price  differences  in  tuition  and 
fees  between  public  and  private  colleges  created  a disparity 
termed  a "tuition  gap."  Private  higher  education  cost  $3,469 


rsore  per  student  than  public  higher  education  in  19B4  <U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  19S6)  and  $3.93S  note  in  1985  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987)  when  coopering  over-all  annual 
averages  for  both  sectors  for  tuition  and  fees.  In  1988  the 
average  annual  tuition  and  fees  in  private  4-year 
institutions  vas  55,844  core  than  in  public  4-year 
institutions  (Almanac,  1988) . 

In  1986-89  AAfiC  Bible  (4-year)  colleges  charged  an 
annual  average  of  52,825  for  tuition  and  fees  (52,845  in 
1989-90)  uhien  was  a lower  tuition  gap  than  for  private 
colleges  at  large.  Thie  was  51,411  nore  than  the  average 
annual  cost  for  tuition  and  fees  for  the  public  sector  and 
51,833  less  than  required  for  tuition  and  fees  by  private 
4-year  institutions  in  1988  (Almanac,  1958,  p.  3;  W.  A. 
Wilson,  personal  correspondence,  June  25,  1990).  This  low 
tuition  gap,  however,  does  not  hold  true  for  regionally 
accredited  AABC  colleges.  In  a poll  conducted  by  the  author 
(July  1990),  regionally  accredited  AAfiC  colleges  reported  a 
higher  annual  average  of  54,244  for  tuition  and  fees  for 

top-flight  Bible  eollega  still  seriously  affects  the  tuition 
choices  students  malce  since  these  colleges  attract  the 
largest  enrollments  among  the  AABC  institutions. 

tuition-dependent  as  a rule.  Rising  tuitions  damage  the 
institution's  position  in  the  competition  for  students. 

"The  rising  cost  of  four  years  at  college  ...  on  the 


average  hae  grown  at  double  t 
last  seven  years”  ("America’s 


of  inflation  over  the 
October  26,  1987,  p. 


49) . 

Hirte  (1988)  clarified  this  evaluation  by  citing 
research  that  noted  only  a alight  increase  in  tuition  prices 
at  private  as  opposed  to  public  institutions. 

1.  From  1929  to  1974  the  ratio  of  private  to  public 
tuition  increased  slightly  from  3.84  to  4.2%  per  year 
(McPherson,  1973). 


2.  Prom  1972-73  through  1979-00,  the  rate  of  tuition 
increase  at  private  institutions  was  greater  than  at  public 
institutions,  but  has  been  consistent  with  the  Increase  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (Brinkman,  1982) . 

Assuming  that  tuition  increases  at  private  institutions 
have  only  been  slightly  higher  than  at  their  public  counter- 


remain.  First,  any 


increased  rate  of  tuition  at  private  over  public 
institutions  affects  the  already  considerable  tuition-gap 
between  private  and  public  institutions.  Second,  since  the 
less  selective  private  colleges  must  compete  for  students, 
they  cannot  raise  tuitions  to  the  level  of  the  already 
expensive  prestigious  private  universities.  If  they  do  so. 


the  less  selective  private  colleges 


institutional  aid  that  in  turn  cuts  into  operational 
revenues  (Budd,  1980).  Kramer  (1989)  noted  that  the  private 
nonselective  institutions  are  "caught  in  a web"  of 
vulnerability  since 
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of ^higher  educational  budgets  multiplied,  and'the^ 


Giving  averaged 


Co  19&4  (Fort  Wayne  Bible  College,  1985).  The  Christian  9 
Missionary  Alliance  gave  only  6. 29  of  total  revenues  to  Its 
three  Bible  colleges  for  1985-1986  (Christian  6 Missionary 
Alliance.  1987).  These  denoninations  often  encourage 


nenbers  to  give  independently  from 
denominational  support,  so  it  is  often  difficult  to  assess 
total  denominational  influence  on  gift  support. 

Sources  other  then  denominational  subsidy  have  pic)ced 
up  the  slaclc  in  terms  of  total  voluntary  support,  and  the 
decline  of  support  from  religious  organizations  may  indicate 
a serious  trend  of  diminished  denominational  responsibility 
for  the  private  liberal  arts  and  Bible  colleges  that  exist 
to  serve  them.  But  it  nay  also  indicate  a potential  source 
of  increased  support  for  those  private  colleges  that  improve 
their  contacts  with  and  service  for  their  respective 
denominational  leaders  and  churches  through  enlarged 
development  staffs  (Barnes,  1987] . 

As  a result  of  financial  pressures,  small  private 
colleges  have  developed  a number  of  innovations  that  helped 
many  institutions  turn  the  financial  corner.  Attention  is 
now  given  to  those  successful  fund-raising  strategies  that 
have  aided  private  higher  education  in  general  and  that  may 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Bible  college  as  well. 


SuccBSSful  rund-Baiaing  Strategies  In  Private  Colleges 

Pray  (1981]  traces  the  development  of  fund-raising 

college  Public  Relations  Association  (ACPRA)  joined  the 
American  Alumni  Council  (AAC) . The  merger  of  the  ACPRA  and 
Che  AAC  initiated  the  union  of  fund-raising,  alumni 
relations,  and  public  relations.  "Within  25  years  of 
Greenbriar,  Che  methods  of  seeking  assistance  were  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a profession"  (Jordan,  1985,  p.  6) . 
Fund-raising  "on  a formal  or  institutional  basis  came, 
however,  with  agoniaing  slowness  over  the  years"  (Pray, 

1981,  p.  1] , A number  of  fund-raising  strategies  were 
successful  in  increasing  support  for  the  small  private 
college.  They  are  as  follows: 
unity -Of  effort 

All  efforts  directly  related  to  securing  funds  from 
alumni,  friends,  and  other  sources  were  unified  in  practice 
following  Greenbriar.  Individual  differences  were  submerged 
"in  a common  emphasis  on  institutional  well-being"  (Pray, 
1981,  p,  3).  Effort  was  made  to  set  priorities  that  would 
"build  synergy  and  avoid  conflict"  (Pray,  1981,  p.  3). 

Today,  educational  fund-raising  is  no  longer  disseminated 
among  the  major  administrative  components  (Pray,  1981) , but 
is  a unified  umbrella  structure  given  to  campus  units  who 
are  a part  of  the  total  institutional  advancement.  It  was 
Fray's  (1981)  hope  that  the  cooperation  of  three 


institutional  groups,  academic  administration,  institutional 
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adninistrators  vitft  growing  or  stable  enrollments"  (Vader, 
1&S5.  p.  35> . The  following  distinctions  were  made: 
AdEinistrators  Experiencing  Decline 

Tended  to  be  conservative,  internally  focused  in 
orientation — an  anpnasis  on  finances,  budgeting,  fund 

Adnir.iairators  with  crowing  Enrollments 

Tended  to  advocate  proactive  innovations,  externally 
focused  in  orientation-*an  emphasis  on  public 
relations,  service,  interaction  with  external 


presidents  facing  the  pressures 
increasing  deficits  often  get 


related  colleges,  noted  th 
of  declining  enrollments  a 
caught  in  the  trap  of  increasing  his  or  her  time  in  fund- 
raising activities  and  potential  role  conflict.  "This 
leaves  less  time  for  leadership  and  this  affects  retention, 
which  means  enrollments  decline  further,  requiring  ever  more 
vigorous  fund-raising  activities,  and  the  cycle  continues" 
(p.  2).  Dagley  {19BB)  gave  two  possible  approaches 
presidents  have  taken  to  the  problem.  The  president  can 
respond  as  a manager  president,  inclined  to  attend  many 
meetings,  spend  most  of  the  time  in  maintenance  activities, 
fail  to  prioritize,  busy  himself/herself  with  cash  flow 
problems  and  faculty  disputes,  or,  the  president  can  be  a 
leader,  delegating  others  to  sit  in  on  meetings,  prioritize, 
restore  accountability  and  quality  controls,  and  boldly  lead 


and  courage. 


(1911) 


rational  nanagenent  and  production  efficiency.  He  saw  the 
ncdern  corporation  as  a social  as  well  as  an  economic 
organism,  with  the  development  of  the  “human  relations 
school"  of  organizational  analysis  (Frederick  Herzberg  et 
al. , 1959;  Abraham  Maslow,  19S4;  Douglas  McGregor,  1960;  to 
name  a few) , the  issue  of  leadership  received  greater 
attention.  The  idea  of  "transformational  leadership" 

(Burns.  1998]  and  "situational  leadership  styles"  (Kersey  & 
Blanchard.  1982]  further  informed  chief  executive  officers. 
Slowly,  management  studies  were  developed  in  higher 
education  for  the  academic  enterprise  (Keller,  1983] . Peter 
Drucker  (1974)  made  the  following  observation  about  college 
administrators  in  training.  "An  increasing  number  of 
students  in  advanced  management  courses  are  not  business 
executives  but  executives.  . . from  school  administrations. 
The  Harvard  Business  School  even  runs  an  increasingly 
popular  advanced  management  course  for  university 
presidents"  (p.  B) . 


CiimTarv 

The  " jack-of-all-trades"  president  seems  to  have  passed 
except,  possibly,  for  the  small  colleges  that  can  be  found 
within  the  ranks  of  AABC  Bible  colleges.  The 
"management-specialist"  president  may  continue  where  a 
gifted  adminietrative  staff  provides  support.  The 
literature  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  more  is  required 
today  of  the  president  than  to  be  a "mere  manager."  The 
financial  risks  are  becoming  so  great  that  academic 


administrators  are  paying  close  attention  to  the  external 
environment,  the  nar>:et,  and  strategic  planning.  while 
Joseph  P.  Kauffman  (1978)  pointed  out  that  the  president  has 
"role  expectations  infinitely  more  complex  than  our  present 
state  of  the  art  for  personnel  evaluation"  (p.  61) , Peter 
Seldin  (1988)  disagreed.  The  evaluation  of  a president's 
productivity  in  areas  of  "finance,  governance,  technology, 
communications,  computers,  and  strategic  planning"  is 
hecoming  more  common  (Seldin,  19BB,  p.  B).  "Institutions 
recognise  that  without  a generous  infusion  of  funds  the 
chief  hope  for  improved  campus  management  is  to  improve 
current  administrative  performance  and  to  make  every  new 
appointment  an  outstanding  one"  (Seldin,  1988,  p.  9). 

Just  what  the  role  of  the  president  is,  particularly  in 
terms  of  fund-raising,  depends  considerably  upon  the 
perceptions  of  an  institution's  many  constituencies,  both 
internal  and  external.  O'Heil  (1987)  suggested  that  the 
period  of  history  experienced  by  both  the  institution  and 
the  president  requires  the  presidential  role  to  take  on  a 
time-relevant  form  that  may  not  be  true  in  later  decades. 
This  need  for  relevancy  suggests  a need  for  an  examination 
of  the  research  on  the  role  of  the  presidency  as  fund-raiser 
within  the  decade  of  the  1980s.  Attention  is  now  given  to 
those  presidential  characteristics  that  have  contributed  to 
success  in  fund-raising. 
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Be  qualified  to  serve/lead 


The  president  needs  to  "be  qualified  to  serve  as  the 
institution's  philosophical,  community,  political,  academic, 
and  administrative  leader"  (Freeman,  1985,  p.  29). 

Be  an  educational  leader 

All  presidents  need  the  capacity  to  be  an  educator  with 
a comnitment  to  excellence;  teaching  and  administrative 
experience;  a capacity  for  sound  organization;  tact, 
diplomacy,  tolerance,  and  a demonstrated  concern  for  the 
betterment  of  society  (Strider,  1981). 


Be  a thlnhingtyisionarv 

Healy  (1985)  believed  that  "universities  need  leaders 
who  can  thin);,  dream,  envision,  and  image  the  future"  (p. 
22),  Leaders  must  be  spokespersons  and  symbols.  Because 
the  job  is  so  very  reactive,  they  need  to  have  an  internal 


knowledge  of  how  to  relax  and  t 
Be  a rls)c  ta)cer 

The  most  effective  presidents  are  those  who  are  risk 
takers,  who  rely  on  respect,  believe  less  in  close  collegial 
relationships  than  typical  presidents,  work  longer  hours, 
make  decisions  more  easily,  and  confide  less  in  other 
presidents  than  do  their  counterparts  at  other  institutions 
(Fisher  & Tack,  1987;  KcHillen,  1986). 

Know  how  to  increase  institutional  strength 


Presidents  c 
considerable  tine 


e strong  appointments,  devote 
e details  of  management,  appear  t 
r finances,  and 


highly  developed 


agendas 


establish  priorities  for  their  own 
on  those.  Presidents  can  value  and  trust  their  faculties 
but.  at  the  sane  time,  resist  faculty  incursions  on 
sianagenient  prerogatives.  They  can  know  the  fundamental 
nature  of  higher  education  and  what  things  will  not  work 
(Hayhew,  1979). 

Be  a "charisnatle  power" 

The  president  who  uses  "charismatic  power"  inspires 
trust  and  confidence  with  a combination  of  distance,  style, 
and  perceived  self-confidence.  Combined  with  expert  and 
legitimate  power,  charismatic  power  can  lead  to 
effectiveness  fPisher,  19B4). 

Be  a situational  leader 

Green  (19S6)  noted  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  with 
respect  to  leadership  styles.  She  concluded  that  there  is 
no  single  formula  for  successful  presidential  leadership; 
leadership  is  situational,  and  presidents  need  a personally 
authentic  approach  to  leadership  that  is  solidly  grounded  in 
their  convictions.  The  role  of  the  president  is  described 
in  terms  of  leadership,  personal  relationships,  and  power, 
of  concern  are  those  perceptions  of  the  various  publics  of 
each  specific  institution  that  do  not  often  voice  their 
expectations  until  the  president  has  been  inaugurated. 

Be  a "pace-setter"  in  institutional  advancement 

Muller  (1984)  gave  tour  ground  rules  for  presidents  if 
they  would  be  successful  in  seeking  adequate  institutional 

1.  Treat  all  those  employed  in  institutional 

advancement  as  a single  staff  under  the  direction 


Leslie's  scudy  of  ditferenr  organieational  models  for 

advancement  activities  tnat  revealed  tvo  basic  types  at 
codels;  ^a)  centralized  and  (b)  noncentralized . The 
centralized  model  was  found  to  be  tne  favorite  in  which  the 
various  functions  come  together  under  one  advancement 
officer  who  reports  directly  to  the  president.  Small 
colleges  nay  use  this  centralized  model  provided  there  are 
sufficient  people  to  staff  it.  Leslie  (1S69)  suggested  that 
three  people  be  the  minimum  number  for  a professional  and 
effective  advancement  program,  otherwise  the  functions  will 
be  spread  coo  thinly.  This  model  has  the  advantages  of 
enhanced  communications  and  mahing  all  parties  responsible 
and  accountable  directly  to  the  president. 

Service-management  will  have  fewer  activities 
the  smaller  the  institution  (Shea,  19B4).  The  noncentralized 
model,  tnat  is  sometimes  called  "semicentralized. ” has  all 
functions  reporting  directly  to  the  president. 

Shea  U9S4)  noted  that  people  are  always  more  important 
than  charts.  In  each  college,  the  mix  of  people  will  be 
different.  This  team  of  nonacademic  specialists  needs  the 
struetiure  that  enhances  communication  and  is  tailored  to  the 
particular  institution,  that  makes  for  smooth  relationships 
and  enhances  coordination  and  cooperation. 

The  literature  that  described  the  characteristics  of 
the  presidential  role  in  fund-raising  is  largely  that  of 
opinion.  Few  researchers  have  attempted  to  document 
specific  presidential  role  expectations  in  fund-raising. 
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roles  in  specific  cypes  of  institutions  like  the  Bible 
college.  .!i  Icok  now  at  the  available  literature  on  the 
Bible  college  president  in  cooparison  to  the  inforoation 
gleaned  froo  snail  private  colleges  in  general  is  most 
helpful  in  further  defining  the  presidential  role  as 

The  AABC  Bible  College  President  as  Fund-Raiser 

The  specific  abilities  of  the  Bible  institute/college 
president  had  a direct  effect  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
a particular  college.  Weak  and  incompetent  presidents  could 
cause  a serious  decline  and  eventual  ruin.  "Only  a really 
capable  leader  would  be  able  to  attract  effective  support 
from  the  local  community  or  from  denominational 
headguarters”  (Brubacner  & Rudy,  IB^B,  p.71).  Bible 
institutes  would  need  the  same  kind  of  president 
denominational  colleges  sought.  Eagen  (1981)  wrote  that  a 
strong  dynamic  president  was  indispensable  for  the  Bible 
institutes  founded  after  the  next  national  revival  church 
historians  termed  the  Third  Great  Awakening  (187S-1915) 
(Ringenberg,  1984) , 

The  founding  presidents 

The  central  focus  of  the  Bible  institute  president  was 
upon  the  Biblical  tradition  mirrored  In  the  initial  missions 
of  the  colonial  college  and  the  early  nineteenth-century 
denominational  colleges  whose  original  Biblical  missions 
were  now  suspect  [Moneher,  1988).  Askew  (1987)  observed 


model  for  other  leaders  who  came  to  study  its  program  and 
solid  financial  hase  (Ringenburg,  1994). 

Financial  need  was  the  common  denominator  of  most 
schools.  Church  basements  or  private  hones  provided  the 
initial  facilities.  Some  donors,  like  the  oil  nagnate. 

Lyman  Stewart  who  helped  establish  the  Bible  Institute  of 
LOB  Angeles  (1908),  initially  rejected  putting  money  into 
buildings  on  the  prinoiple  that  by  putting  funds  immediately 
into  gospel  wor)c,  a stronger  constituency  would  be  created 


Some  leaders  preferred  to  pray  for  funds  rather  than  to 
ask  for  then,  following  the  muoh  celebrated  example  of 
George  Muller  who  prayed  for  the  needs  of  his  orphanage. 

But  other  leaders  actively  sought  funds  and  some  dared  to 
begin  "trust  funds,"  an  endowment  with  a different  name. 
Donations  were  generally  small  amounts  received  from 
individual  donors,  alumni,  and  church  congregations. 
Denominational  support  was  generally  low.  Some  students 
defrayed  expenses  by  working  at  school  maintenance  or  in  the 
kitchen.  Other  students  worked  on  a farm  owned  by  the 
school  or  earned  funds  in  light  industry  in  the  community 
(Brereton,  1981).  wltmer  (1962)  documented  61  of  the 
existing  294  Bible  institutes  and  colleges  as  having  cose 
into  being  through  1930. 


the  colleges.  For  example,  the  f 


considerable  control  of 
Bible  institute,  Vyack 
of  the  president  of 


influence 


its  parent  denonination.  The  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance,  who  served  from  its  inception  until  1940  as 
president  ex  officio  of  the  college  (Hitmer,  1962)  , 

The  postwar  Bible  college  president 

The  peak  decade  for  Bible  institute/college  founding 
came  in  1941-1950,  a tine  when  other  types  of  higher 
educational  types  of  institutions  expanded  in  size.  In  the 
United  States,  66  colleges  were  begun  (Witner,  1962).  Askew 
(198S)  discussed  a number  of  Bible  colleges  and  institutes, 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  this  period.  He 
noted  that  most  were  very  small  and 

reflected  numerous  denominational  sub-traditions. 
Interinstitutional  cooperation  was  minimal.  . . . 
Denominational  schools  kept  close  company  with  their 
ecclesiastical  home  base.  . . . Interdenominational 
campuses  cultivated  wider  constituencies.  . . . Despite 
limited  resources,  however,  these  institutions  were 
unfailingly  committed  to  Biblical  Christianity  . . . 
[and]  supplied  most  of  the  evangelical  pastors  and 
missionaries  before  1950.  (p.  5) 

Two  presidents,  Howard  Perrin  [of  Providence  Barrington 
College) , Safara  Witmer  [of  Port  Wayne  Bible  College) , and 
dean  Samuel  Sutherland  (of  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles) 
met  in  the  late  1940s  to  organize  the  Accrediting 
Association  of  Bible  Institutes  and  Bible  colleges  (AABIBC) 
which  was  formalized  in  1946  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana 
in  1947  with  Sutherland  as  first  president.  The  AABIBC  was 
subsequently  recognized  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  became  a member  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  AABIBC's  name  was  shortened  in  the  late 
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The  history  of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 
;BI0LA;  illustrates  the  financial  struggles  of  nany  a Bible 
college  in  the  50s  and  «0s.  When  Samuel  H.  Sutherland 
becace  president  {1951) > he  led  the  then  known  Biola  college 
in  a development  program  to  move  twenty-two  miles  to  La 
Mirada.  The  Board's  policy  of  prudent  Danegement  and  the 
avoidance  of  debt  had  been  learned  years  before  when — during 
a time  of  financial  stringency — their  original  property  had 
been  barely  recovered  at  a forced  auction.  The  initial  cost 
of  the  first  stage  of  development  was  S2  million  which 
provided  in  19S9,  70  debt  free  acres  (Witmer,  1962).  The 
college  became  a university  in  1962,  and  continues  its  30 


rs  in  Biblical  studies  requirement  for  all 
students,  unique  among  Christian  liberal  arte  colleges 
(Office  of  fniversity  Relations,  1989), 

The  Bible  college  president  of  the  1970s  and  I960s 

Askew  (1968)  noted  tnat  as  the  character-forming 
missions  of  colleges  and  universities  eroded,  more 
professionalism  developed  among  evangelical  schools  enabling 
them  to  compete  in  the  changing  educational  environment  and 
still  preserve  their  emphasis  upon  "received  wisdom"  and 
"ethical  considerations."  "The  Council  of  Independent 
Colleges  provided  seminars  and  guidance  for  strategic 
planning  and  fiscal  management"  (Askew,  1968,  p.  6).  The 
cooperation  of  the  thirteen-member  Christian  College 
Consortium  (1971)  and  the  broader  seventy-five-raember 


Christian  college  Coalition  (1976) 
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Cox's  (1981)  study  of  valued  characteristics  of 
college  presidents  revealed  that  trustees  of  26  AABC 
institutions  preferred  presidents  that  would  give  highest 
concern  for  "Faculty  Belations"  with  "Financial-Budgetary" 
concerns  second.  The  six  major  areas  of  concern  of  college 
presidents  used  in  the  instrument  are  as  follows: 

1.  Financial-Budgetary 

2.  Governance-control 

2.  Faculty  Relations 

4.  Student  Relations 

5.  Receptivity  to  Innovation 

6.  Sources  for  Goals. 

Respondents  submitted  unsolicited  comments  expressing 
"concern  that  no  item  on  the  instrument  depicted  qualities 
relating  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  (presidential) 
candidate,  or  to  prayer  as  part  of  the  selection  process" 
(Cox,  1981,  p.  97) . The  role  of  "spiritual  leader"  appears 
to  be  an  important  area  of  concern  for  the  study  of  the 
valued  characteristics  of  Bible  college  presidents,  cox 
(1981)  revealed  that  when  Bible  college  presidential 
candidates  were  evaluated  on  leadership  style,  trustees  as  a 
group,  preferred  Che  more  participative  style  of  leadership 
for  the  two  dominant  areas  of  concern  (Faculty  Relations  and 
Financial-Budgetary) . a preference  for  an  authoritarian 
style  of  leadership  was  Indicated  only  for  the  "Sources  of 
Goals"  area  of  concern.  Cox  concluded  that  this 
inconsistency  nay  have  come  from  a desire  to  see  the  Bible 
content  in  the  curriculum  remain  unchanged,  cox's  study 
strongly  supports  the  fact  that  Bible  college  trustees 


prefer  a president  who  fulfills  the  role  of  spiritual  leader 
using  a participative  style  with  faculty  and  with 
financial-budgetary  staff. 

Peterson  visited  Bible  college  canpuses  for  the  AABC, 
and  noted  that  those  boards  that  were  heavily  dominated  by 
pastors  had  excellent  theological  programs,  but  were  going 
bankrupt  financially.  In  contrast.  Chose  boards  dominated 
by  business  people  tended  to  have  financial  stability,  but 
the  school  was  going  bankrupt  spiritually.  He  suggested 
that  a balance  of  backgrounds  is  inportant,  with  a third  or 
quarter  of  the  board  being,  pastors,  business,  and  others 
IPeterson,  1967a] . A summary  of  the  Bible  college 
president's  fund-raising  role  as  related  to  the  board  of 
trustees  is  as  follows: 

1.  Take  a very  prominent  role  in  the  process  of  board 
member  selection,  especially  In  the  cultivation  and 
recruiting  process  (Peterson,  1987a).  The  president  should 
seek  to  influence  but  not  control  the  trustee  committee 
responsible  for  recruiting  and  recommending  new  trustees 
(Peterson,  1987b) . 

2.  Maintain  agreement  with  the  board  on  matters  such 
as  the  role  of  the  board  and  the  president,  and  the  mutual 
support  of  the  institution  (Peterson,  1987b). 

3.  Keep  Che  board  informed  as  to  Che  health  and 
welfare  of  the  institution.  The  president  as  "gate  keeper" 
of  vital  information  related  to  the  institution's  mission 
and  objectives,  must  provide  sufficient  information  or  the 


—ill 


the  prelininary  survey  nay  be  obtainea  Iron  the  author  of 
this  study.  When  presidents  noted  their  job  description 
priorities  for  1990  the  emphasis  on  "Development"  vas  not  as 
strong  as  what  would  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  "Fund  Raising  Activities."  A surprise  was  the 
relatively  low  emphasis  placed  upon  spiritual  Leadership  or 
any  mention  of  it  in  a majority  of  the  19  formal  job 
descriptions  reviewed.  Further  study  is  needed  to  determine 
if  there  is  role  conflict  present  in  the  presidential  role 
as  fund-raiser  and  tne  degree  of  consensus,  if  any,  held  lor 
the  president  as  fund-raiser  by  select  reference  groups. 

Role  Theory 

This  section  presents  an  overview  of  the  field  of  role 
(role  theory)  followed  by  reviews  of  studies  of  role  from 
the  perspectives  of  organization  and  leadership  studies. 

(The  previous  section  titled  "Historical  Review"  presented 
the  higher  education  perspective.)  The  section  concludes 
with  an  examination  of  "role  conflict"  and  "role  consensus," 
the  two  main  concepts  which  provide  a basis  for  the 
selection  of  the  constructs  "intrarole  conflict"  and  "role 
consensus"  used  in  the  hypothesis  development  in  this  study. 
Overview 

A brief  summary  of  the  component  parts  of  "role  theory" 
according  to  a behavioral  science  perspective  is  provided 
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The  domain  of  acudy  for  the  role  analyst  has  to  do  with 
describing  and  understanding  facets  of  real-life  behavior. 

A person's  behavior  as  an  enployee  or  employer,  or  that  of  a 
particular  group  of  individuals  is  of  interest.  But  the 
minute  behavior,  such  as  a knee-jerk,  is  of  little  interest 


(Biddle  ( Thomas,  1966). 

Role  oersoective 

regarding  the  social  norms,  demands,  or 
influential  for  the  particular  position 
of  an  individual.  It  assumes  that,  jus 


particular  viewpoint 
rules  presumed  to  be 


am  controlling  power  in  one's  social 

individual  variations  are  expressed  within  mat  particular 
social  framework.  The  perspective  is  one  of  limited  social 
determinism  (Biddle  6 Thomas,  1966), 


Language  of  role 


The  language  of  role  developed  from  the  writings  of  the 
precursors  of  role  theory. 


Janes.  Baldwin,  and  Cooley  wrote  about  the  self;  Dewey 
analyzed  habit  and  conduct;  Sumner  developed 
conceptions  of  mores  and  folkways;  Maine  introduced  the 
idea  of  status;  Simmel  discussed  interaction;  and 
Durkheim  and  Ross  wrote  about  social  forces.  . . . 
"Bole"  was  part  of  the  common  languages  in  which  these 
authors  wrote.  (Biddle  k Thomas,  1966,  pp.  5-6) 

Originally,  a French  word,  "role"  cane  into  English 


fastened 


summary 


disciplines  of  psychology,  social  psychology,  sociology,  and 
anthropology"  {Biddle  6 Thomas,  1966,  p.  15), 


Literature 


Mintsberg  (1971)  studied  the  wor)c  of  five  chief 
officers  (CEOs)  using  the  bethodology  cf 

I,  HintzOerg  coupled  the  flexibility 
led  observation  with  a structured  annotation 
communications  to  and  from  the  CEOs  over  a 


one  week  period.  A set  of  ten  roles  were  identified  from 
the  categories  that  emerged  from  the  data. 

The  formal  authority  and  status  of  managers  (or 
presidents)  results  in  "potential  power"  that  flows  through 
three  divisions  at  the  ten  roles  as  follows: 

1.  Interpersonal  Roles 
a.  figurehead 


Liaison 

iformational  Poles 
Monitor 
Disseminator 
Spokesman 
cisional  Poles 
Entrepreneur 
Disturbance  Handler 


Resource  Allocator 


3.  Campbell  (1959),  Seeman  <1953,  1960),  Cross, 
HcEachern,  and  Mason  (195B,  1966)  studied  conflict  in  the 
legitimation  of  a leader's  rights,  k brief  synopsis  of  each 
one's  wor);  follows: 

a.  when  a teacher's  needs  and  role  behavior  most 
approximated  the  principal's  expectations,  teachers  felt 
better  satisfied,  were  more  confident  of  the  principal's 
leadership,  and  were  rated  as  more  effective  by  the 
principal  (Campbell,  1959). 

b.  Seeman  (1953,  1960)  found  that  principals 
rated  by  teachers  in  twenty-six  communities  were  considered 
successful  who  attended  to  internal  school  matters  but  who 
also  devoted  tine  to  external  affairs  in  public  relations. 
Disagreement  over  the  principal's  role  by  principals  and 
teachers  registered  less  indecision  perceived  for  principals 
than  what  was  perceived  for  teachers,  since  the  principal 
was  required  to  take  action  more  often  than  were  teachers. 

c.  Cross,  HcEachern,  and  Mason  <1956,  1966) 
studied  role  conflict  in  school  superintendents  differing  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  legitimacy  of  expectations  held  for 
then  and  the  severity  of  sanctions  possible  in  case  of 
noncompliance  with  those  expectations.  They  found  that 
"moralistic"  oriented  persons  conformed  to  legitimate 
expectations  and  rejected  illegitimate  ones  regardless  of 
the  sanctions  anticipated.  The  "expedient"  oriented  persons 
conformed  to  those  expectations  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  sanctions  or  compromised  in  order  to  minimise  the 


legitimacy 


Role  conflict  was  defined  as  "the  exposure  of  the  actor  to 
conflicting  secs  of  legicioized  role  expectations  such  that 
complete  iulfillment  of  both  is  realistically  impossible" 
.Biddle  i Thomas,  1966.  p.  275).  Such  conflicting 
expectaticns  require  the  actor  to  compromise,  that  is,  to 
choose  between  alternative  actions  according  to  some  order 
of  priorities.  The  claims  of  the  different 
role-expectations  are  sacrificed  or  satisfied  according  to 
occasion  .time  and  space)  and  according  to  their  importance 
in  maintaining  good  relations  with  those  who  present  their 

variety  or  activities  that  have  their  appropriate  sequences 
that  develop  into  a pattern  in  an  effort  to  maximize  the 
accomplishment  of  conflicting  role-expectations.  Any  change 
in  the  claims  or  in  the  actor’s  motivation  requires  a whole 
senes  of  adjustments  in  this  delicate  balance  of 
priorities.  An  actor  may  initiate  an  imbalance  from  a 
compulsive  need  to  excel  in  one  area,  or  the  social  system 
itself  nay  impose  a constant  source  of  stress  by 


legitlnizinq  conflicting  claims 


institutionalized 


Gross  St  al.  (1966}  noted  that  the  literature  on  role 
conflict  reveals  differential  meanings  tor  "role  conflict" 
depending  upon  the  social  scientist.  It  has  been  defined  as 
(1)  "incompatible  expectation  situations  to  which  an  actor 
is  exposed,  whether  he  Is  aware  of  the  conflict  or  not";  (2) 
"situations  in  which  the  actor  perceives  incompatible 
expectations";  (3)  when  the  actor  is  "exposed  to  conflicting 
expectations  that  derive  from  the  fact  that  he  occupies  two 
or  more  positions  simultaneously";  (4)  limited  role 
conflict,  when  "an  actor  is  exposed  to  conflicting 
legitimate  expectations  or  'obligations'"  (Gross  et  al. 

Mackey  (1977]  influenced  by  Gross  et  al.  (1966)  and  the 
differentiation  in  the  meaning  of  "role  conflict"  among 
social  sclentiste  noted  that  "a  foundation  has  now  been 
established  which  permits  a categorical  view  of  different 
types  of  role  conflict"  (p.  19)  . Two  types  or  orientations 
to  the  study  of  role  conflict  were  identified  as  that  of  the 
"observer  orientation"  and  as  the  "actor  orientation." 
Observer  orientation  of  role  conflict 

An  observer  orientation  was  illustrated  by  Gettels, 
Lipham,  and  Campbell  (1966)  in  their  model  of  the  normative 
and  personal  dimensions  of  social  behavior  adapted  from  the 
Getzels  and  Cuba  (1957)  model. 

Both  the  normative  and  personal  axes  used  terms 
designed  as  the  analytic  unit  for  the  term  preceding  them. 

In  regard  to  the  normative  axis,  Getzels  et  al.  (1968)  wrote 
"Thus,  the  social  system  Is  defined  by  its  Institutions, 


constituent 


the  expectations  attaching  to  it"  fp.  80)  . 

In  addition  to  the  prinary  detertinants  of  social 
behavior — institution,  role,  expectations  on  one  axis  and 
individual,  personality,  need-dispositions  on  the 
other — other  subsidiary  factors  are  considered,  the  central 
one  being  cultural.  Gatzels,  Liphan.  and  Campbell  (1968) 
focused  upon  the  interaction  of  "role"  and  "personality"  in 
the  context  of  "value"  for  their  operational  model  in  their 
analysis  of  the  administrative  processes  in  the  educational 


Getaels  et  al.  (1968)  used  the  following  equation  to 
determine  the  interaction  of  the  six  primary  determinants  of 


B - £ (R  X P) 

The  equation  uses  letters  where  B is  observed  behavior,  f is 
rapparently]  function  [not  specified  in  the  work],  E is  the 
given  institutional  role  with  its  attending  expectations, 
and  g is  the  personality  of  the  role  incumbent  defined  by 
need-dispositions.  In  this  model  the  institutional  role  was 
defined  by  institutional  determinants  set  by  others — the 
perceptions  of  the  observer — rather  than  by  the  role 
incumbent.  The  equation  is  Indebted  to  l.awin's  (1935) 
famous  equation;  B ■ f (P  x E),  wKere  P is  personality  and 
E is  environment.  The  difference  is  that  g and  £ were  not 
independent,  but  in  Getaels  et  al.  (1968).  E (institutional 
role)  and  £ (personality)  are  independent  variables. 

Getzels  et  al.  (1966)  identified  three  types  of  conflict 


While  the  role  conflict  crientations  differ  in  their 
emphasis  upon  either  observer  perceptions  or  actor 
perceptions,  Hackey  (1977)  sav  an  observable  parallel 
between  the  Gettels  et  al.  (1958)  study  that  explored 
interreference-group  conflict  and  that  of  Gross  et  al. 

(1966)  and  their  intrarole  conflict  (Hackey,  1977) . Gross 
et  al.'s  (1966)  use  of  "others"  in  their  description  of 
intrarole  conflict  seems  broad  enough  to  also  include  in  the 
Hac)cey  (1977)  parallel  the  idea  of  intrareference-group 
conflict  proposed  by  Gettels  et  al.  (1958) . 

The  actor  orientation  is  also  found  in  the  work  done  by 
Kahn,  Wolfe,  Quinn,  snoek,  and  Rosenthal  (1966) . Kahn  et 
al.  (1966)  presented  a theoretical  model  of  the  interaction 
of  the  factors  involved  in  role  conflict  and  ambiguity.  It 
predated  the  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966)  model  in  the  discussion  of 
the  definition  of  role. 

The  model  presented  the  role  episode  as  being  composed 
of  four  events  in  a causal  sequence.  It  is  assumed  that 
members  of  the  role  set  (role  senders)  originate  role 
pressures  by  sending  their  expectations  of  the  focal  rcle  to 
the  focal  person.  The  role  senders  perceive  how  the  focal 
person  actually  performs  with  the  expectations  sent  and 
develop  pressures  to  induce  the  focal  person  to  conform  more 
explicitly  with  their  expectations.  The  focal  person  also 
adjusts  to  the  pressures  leading  to  corrective  or 
maladjustive  responses.  The  senders  note  those  responses 
and  adjust  the  pressures  and/or  expectations  accordingly. 


episode 


Kahn  et  ai.  ,1966}  expanded  the  nodal  to  include  nop 
just  pQcentary  events  in  a causal  sequence,  hut  to  explain 
enduring  states  in  the  organization.  Three  circles  were 
added:  a)  crganiaational  factors,  that  could  be 

descriptions  oc  sire,  rank  levels,  products,  rank  of  the 
focal  person,  cr  positions  of  one*s  role  senders,  all  of 
which  can  affect  the  role  expectations  of  role  senders;  ^b) 
Personality  factors,  that  would  refer  to  a person’s  tendency 

can  elicit  differential  role  pressures  or  produce 
differential  responses:  and  (c)  Interpersonal  Relations, 
that  would  describe  generally  stable  patterns  of  interaction 

with  coping  responses  and  feedbac)c  cycles.  Only  as  this 
nodel  has  specific  variables  identified  with  causal 
connections  between  them  specified  does  the  model  become  a 


Role  Consensus 

Smith  (1970)  prssented  a good  review  of  the  early  work 
concerning  "consensus”  which  is  summarised  below: 

1.  Park  6 Burgess  (1921)  made  "consensus"  the  central 
concept  of  their  sociology,  even  describing  society  as  a 


nemher  r 


s expectations;. 


relatively  lo 
incidence  of 


i iicConae  {1963)  studied  3G  vocational- 
achers  and  30  public  school  administrators 
teacher  ^ob  satisfaction  was  related  to  the 
le  definition.  Both  teachers  and 
d higher  consensus  on  perception  of  role 
than  on  perceptions  of  role  performance. 

(1964)  investigated  consensus  among  hospital 
nd  demonstrated  that  hospital  worh  groups  had 
role  conoeptions.  where  role  consensus  was 
V,  there  would  most  likely  be  a higher 
friction  events.  Friction  events  would  be 
an  consensus  was  higher  (p.  32) . 

1 Gross  et  al.  (1958)  cited  Cottrell  (1942)  as  one 
irst  who  recognized  the  usefulness  of  treating  role 
a variable.  After  developing  a foundation  for 
the  use  of  role  consensus  among  a large  number  of  studies, 
they  concluded  that  "the  degree  of  consensus  on  expectations 
associated  with  positions  is  an  empirical  variable,  whose 
theoretical  possibilities  until  recently  have  remained 
relatively  untapped"  (p.  43) . 

an  investigation  of  school  superintendents  and  school  board 
members,  sought  to  uncover  a new  dimension  affecting  human 
behavior  by  analyzing  perceptions  of  role  gained  from 
personal  interviews.  They  hypothesized  that  by  measuring 
a particular  actor's  role  In  terms  of  the 
s perception,  and  the  perceptions  of  others  within  his 


related  group,  that  preeent  behavior  could  be  explained  and 
future  behavior  could  be  predicted.  Role  analysis  was 
considered  most  appropriate  for  small  groups  (Gordon.  1967) . 

The  significant  finding  of  Gross  et  al.  (1958)  was  that 
there  are  differential  degrees  of  consensus  to  be  found  for 
organizational  roles.  This  challenged  the  assumption  that 
role  expectations  are  clearly  defined  and  agreed  upon  for 
any  organizational  role  (Smith,  1970). 

Gross  et  al.  (1958)  also  found  that  superintendents 
hadhigher  reference  group  identification  than  did  board 
members,  who  had  external  professional  reference  groups. 

Both  groups  assigned  more  tasks  to  their  own  role  than  to 
the  other.  Both  groups  were  more  willing  to  by-pass  the 
other  group  than  their  own.  When  there  was  high  consensus 
on  the  board,  superintendents  rated  the  boards  more  highly 
and  were  better  satisfied.  The  greater  the  consensus  on  the 
board,  the  higher  the  rating.  But  the  board's  rating  of  the 
superintendent  was  not  related  to  agreement  (consensus)  with 

sources  used  in  the  Review  of  Related  Literature 

The  scholarly  literature  reviewed  in  Chapter  2 is  the 
result  of  a search  for  literature  related  to  the  current  study 
in  books,  monographs,  selected  Bible  college  publications, 
correspondenoe  with  Bible  college  practitioners,  AABC  annual 
reports,  AABC  convention  seminar  notes,  and  the  following  list 
of  specific  sources: 


Theoratlcal  Propositions  from  the  Historical  Review  of  the 
Literature  considered  as  Role  Exnactations  for  AABC  Bible 
college  Presidents  as  Fund-Raisers 

The  survey  instruinent  for  AABC  presidents  (Form  lA) 
contains  documented  items  that  represent  the  24  theoretical 
propositions  that  have  come  from  the  historical  review  of 
the  literature  on  the  role  of  the  president  as  fund-raiser. 

The  instrument  for  reference  groups  fForn  II)  repeats  the 
same  propositions.  The  formal  interview  guide  IV}  is 

a selection  of  some  of  the  propositions  from  the  survey 
instrument  (Form  lA)  and  includes  questions  based  on  the  ten 
manager's  roles  (Hintaberg,  1989}  presented  in  the  section 
titled  "Role  In  Organization  Literature"  in  this  chapter. 

Theoretical  Propositions  From  Role  Conflict  And  Role 

The  following  theoretical  propositions  come  from  the 
review  of  the  literature  on  "role  theory"  regarding  the  two 
main  constructs  "role  conflict"  and  "role  consensus."  These 
propositions  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
hypotheses. 

1.  Whether  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  observer 
perceptions  or  actor  perceptions,  some  type  of  role  conflict 
will  occur  where  a role  incumbent  is  faced  with 
contradictory  expectations  emanating  from  various  reference 
groups. 

2.  Role  conflict  will  be  experienced  by  a role  incumbent 
who  perceives  contradictory  expectations  held  for  the 
incumbent's  role  by  more  than  one  role 


s-defining  reference 


The  degree  of  role  conflict  experienced  by  a 
c IS  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
3 among  various  reference  groups  concerning  t 
expaocations  held  by  them  for  chat  t 


propositions  are  derived  from  the  role  conflict  theory  of 


Supmarv 

Chapter  2 contaihs  a review  of  the  scholarly  literature 
of  private  higher  education  and  its  presidsnts  to  establish 
the  general  development  and  rationale  for  the  role  of  the 
small  private  college  president  as  fund-raiser.  A secondary 
purpose  of  the  review  was  to  examine  the  specific  development 
of  the  presidential  fund-raising  role  in  Bible  colleges.  An 
overview  of  the  pertinent  literature  of  role  theory  has  been 
provided  to  establish  the  construct  validity  for  "role 
conflict"  and  "role  consensus"  used  in  the  hypothesis 
development  of  this  study.  A discussion  of  role  theory  as 
applied  to  organization  and  leadership  studies  has  been 
provided  ae  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  formal 
interview  guides  used  in  the  case  studies.  Concluding 
sections  have  been  provided  to  summarize  the  sources  used  for 
Che  literature  review  and  to  establish  the  relationship  of  the 


literature 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  provides  a deacription  of  the  epeclfic 
methodology  used  in  addressing  the  research  purpose,  the 
research  questions,  and  the  hypctheses.  The  research 
purpose,  the  research  questions,  and  the  hypotheses  are 
repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  levels  of 
role  conflict  and  consensus  perceived  by  presidents  and 
their  reference  groups  in  four  areas  of  the  presidential 
fund-raising  role  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
structure/Coordination , Fund-raising  Policy /Practice, 
Personal  Characteristics) . The  president's  reference  groups 
were  board  raembers,  administrators,  and  fund-raising  support 
staff.  Selected  respondents  from  14  accredited  American 
Association  of  Bible  Colleges  (AABC)  institutions  served  as 
the  study  population.  Research  questions  were  proposed  from 
the  relevant  literature.  The  relevant  literature  is  that 
scholarly  work  concerning  the  fund-raising  role  of  private 
college  presidents  and  AABC  Bible  college  presidents  and  two 
constructs  of  role  theory — role  conflict  and  role  consensus. 

The  research  questions  of  the  study,  including  the 
specific  hypotheses  used  to  answer  each  question,  were 


worded 


1.  Tor  each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising 
Philosophy,  Fund-raising  structure /Coordination, 


Fund-raising  Polioy/Practice, 

reference  group  (board  neobers 
support  staff)? 


Personal  characteristics) , 
are  perceived  by  each 
5,  adjDinistrators,  fund-raising 


He  1.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
board's  scores  and  the  administrators'  scores  on 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 


Ho  Z.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
board's  scores  and  the  fund-raising  support  staff's  scores 
on  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  3.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
administrators'  scores  and  the  fund-raising  support  staff 
scores  on  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

3.  For  each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising 
Philosophy,  Fund-raising  structure/ Coordination, 
Fund-raising  Policy/Practice,  Personal  characteristics), 
what  is  the  relationship  between  reference  group  (board 
members,  administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff) 
perceptions  of  the  president  in  the  role  as  fund-raiser  at 
the  self-evaluations  of  the  president  in  that  same  role? 

Ho  4.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluation  scores  and  the  board's  scores 
presidential  fund-raising  role 


expectations . 


relationsMp 


presidents'  salf-evalustion  scores  and  the  adninistrators 
scores  on  presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations. 

Ho  6.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluation  scores  and  the  fund-raising 
support  staff’s  scores  on  presidential  fund-raising  role 
expectations . 

Philosophy,  Fund-raising  Structure/ Coordination, 
Fund-raising  Policy/Praotice , Personal  Characteristics), 
what  is  the  relationship  between  the  self-evaluations  of 
president  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  presidents' 
estioates  of  how  each  reference  group  (board  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)  would  respond 


Ko  7.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluation  scores  and  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  the  board's  perception  of  the  president. 

Ho  e.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluation  scores  and  the  presidents’ 
estimates  of  the  administrators'  perception  of  the 
president . 


Ho  9,  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluation  scores  and  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  the  fund-raising  support  staff's  perception 
the  president. 


The  remainder  of  chapter  3 describee  the  methods  and 
procedures  developed  and  utilized  in  collecting  data  for 
this  study.  In  addition,  the  logical  relationship  between 
the  purpose  statement  and  the  methodology  used  is 
demonstrated  through  the  utilization  of  the  research 
approach  of  triangulation,  that  is,  the  use  of  various 
sources  of  data  and  multiple  methods  to  study  t 

study  is  described  in  the  following  sect: 
methods,  <b]  procedures,  (c)  population  selection, 

collection,  and  (g]  analysis  of  the  data.  The  fina 
is  a summary  of  the  chapter. 


) research 


Research  Methods 


Two  research  methods  for  collecting  data  were  used  in 
the  study^-a  survey  instrument  (questionnaire)  and  personal 
interviews.  The  survey  instrument  provided  data  for  the 
quantitative  analysis.  Formal  and  informal  interviews  aided 
in  the  data  collection  for  the  follow-up  ease  studies. 

These  two  methods  will  be  discussed  separately. 

The  Survey  Instrument 

Due  to  the  need  for  an  instrument  to  collect  data  on 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations,  an  instrument 
had  to  be  developed  by  the  researcher  prior  to  data 


collection. 


Personal  interviews  were  initially  conducted  informally 
with  the  preeident  and  with  selected  representatives  from 
the  board  of  trustees,  subordinate  administrators,  and 
fund-raising  support  staff  of  two  AABC  Bible  colleges.  The 
AABC  colleges  were  selected  from  among  the  AABC  membership 
according  to  geographic  accessibility.  The  findings  sought 
to  confirm  the  assumptions  of  the  study  (see  Chapter  1)  and 
the  clarity  and  usefulness  of  the  theoretical  propositions 
(instrument  items)  extracted  from  the  review  of  the  relevant 
literature  (Chapter  2} . 

The  findings  of  the  informal  interviews  were  reported 
and  revisions  were  made  which  strengthened  the  development 
of  the  instrument.  The  revised  instrument  was  evaluated  by 
a panel  of  jurors  who  have  had  experience  as  observers  of 
the  XABC  membership  and  its  respective  personnel.  The 
criteria  for  selecting  the  panel  of  jurors  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  AABC  Commission  on  Research  as  follows; 

1.  There  must  be  a total  of  5 jurors. 

2.  Three  must  have  had  expertise  in  higher  education 
and  2 must  have  expertise  in  research  and  instrument  design. 

3.  Three  of  the  5 jurors  must  have  had  experience  in 
AABC  Bible  college  finance,  development,  or  have  served  as 
president. 

Revisions  of  the  instrument  followed  in  keeping  with 
responses  made  by  the  panel  of  jurors.  The  jurors' 
responses  and  revisions  made  were  reported.  Each  item  on 
the  instrument  had  to  receive  an  acceptable  ranking  from  at 


least  4 out  qC  5 jurors  to  be  retained  in  the  instrument. 
Four  areas  of  presidential  fund-raising  role  responsibility 
were  identified  and  confirmed  by  the  jurors.  The  four  areas 
were  Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
structure/coordination/  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice,  and 
Personal  Characteristics.  The  instrument  was  then  given  a 
pilot-test  at  two  randomly  selected  AABC  Bible  colleges 
whose  presidents  agreed  to  participate,  since  AABC  colleges 
have  small  development  departments  all  administrators  and 
support  staff  related  in  any  way  to  fund-raising  were 
included.  Ten  members  of  the  board  were  randomly  eelected 
and  were  mailed  instruments  by  a college  coordinator 
appointed  by  the  president.  Additional  questions  prepared 
for  collecting  the  general  profiles  of  all  respondents  were 
also  tested.  Reports  of  the  revisions  of  the  instrument  and 
profile  questions  were  planned  following  the  reception  of 
the  results  of  the  pilot-test. 

The  instrument  and  profile  questions  along  with  the 
study  proposal  (Chapter  1)  and  chapter  on  methodology 
(Chapter  3)  were  submitted  to  the  AABC  Commission  on 
Research  in  order  to  request  permission  to  conduct  the  study 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges. 
The  5 AABC  Commission  on  Research  members  included  AABC 
presidents  and  deans  with  research  experience.  The  study 
and  instrument  was  approved  as  an  official  project  of  the 
AABC.  A report  of  any  revisions  made  subsequent  to  the 


planned. 


The  instrument  (Form  lA) , the  generaX  profile  questions 
for  presidents  (Form  IB) , and  a copy  of  the  instrument  and 
questions  to  be  sent  to  reference  group  members  (Form  II), 
cover  letters  from  Che  Executive  Director  of  the  AABC,  end 
instructions  from  Che  researcher  vere  mailed  to  all  AABC 
Bible  college  presidents  in  the  United  states.  A random 
selection  of  25t  of  all  AABC  colleges  usre  requested  to  have 
their  chief  development  officer  fill  out  detailed 
information  on  college  fund-raising  practices  (Form  III) . 

The  study  was  restricted  to  a 19S9-1990  time  frame. 

All  presidents,  administrators,  and  support  staff  at  the 
college  during  1969-1990  involved  in  any  way  in  fund-raising 
were  included  in  data  analysis.  Due  to  the  small  numbers  of 
those  involved  in  fund-raising  among  reference  groups,  if 
respondent  returns  provided  a complete  set  of  responses  for 
each  reference  group  and  the  president  had  completed  all  his 
responses,  the  college  was  included  in  the  final  data 
analysis.  All  respondents  were  included  in  the  development 
of  the  profiles  for  presidents  and  reference  groups. 

The  Personal  Interviews 

Fomal  and  informal  personal  interviews  were  conducted 
at  three  AABC  colleges  selected  by  specific  criteria  from 


among  the  AABC  members  surveyed  (se 
Two  formal  interview  guides  (Form  1 
by  the  researcher. 


"Sample  selection"). 

1 and  IV)  were  developed 


of  each  case  study  college, 
national  survey  of  college  , 


he  chief  development  officers 
Form  III  was  adapted  from  the 
d university  fund-raising 


practices  conducted  by  Barbara  E.  Taylor  for  the  AsBoclation 
of  Governing  Boards  (1987)  as  found  in  Pococ)c  (1989).  The 
instrument  titles  were  used  by  permission  from  the 
Association  of  Governing  Boards.  Form  III  provided  specific 
revenue  figures  and  fund-raising  practices  used  at  the  case 
study  colleges  which  confirmed  AABC  annual  reports  and  added 
to  the  chain-of-evidence  method  used  for  evaluating  each 
president  in  his  role  of  fund-raiser  according  to  the  four 
areas  of  fund-raising  responsibility. 

instrument  as  a cheoK  for  survey  instrument  item  reliability 
and  internal  validity.  The  outline  was  based  upon  the  10 
roles  tor  executives  discovered  by  Mlntzberg  (1989) 
discussed  in  Chapter  2 in  the  section  titled  "Role  in 
Organisation  Literature." 

The  two  forms  were  evaluated  by  a panel  of  four  experts 
on  the  AABC  Commission  on  Research  and  reviewed  by  the 
presidents  at  the  two  pilot  study  colleges.  No  revisions 
were  suggested  by  either  group.  Follow-up  informal 
Interviews  with  the  president  and  chief  development  officers 
provided  clarification  of  events  and  validation  for  the 
various  case  study  data  bases. 


Procedurea 


Design  of  the  study 


1 is  descriptive,  analytical 
employed  multiple  methods  ca 


the  president  as  fund-raiser  within  the  Bible  college 
novenent,  and  to  identify  those  inplications  that  might 
promote  success  in  fund-raising  and  greater  financial 
stability  tor  AABC  institutions. 

The  study  included  the  following  major  procedures: 

1.  a review  of  the  literature  on  higher  education  and 
role  theory  pertinent  to  this  study’s  purpose. 

2.  The  development  of  a survey  instrument  based  on  the 
review  of  relevant  literature  and  applicable  theory. 

3.  The  review  of  the  survey  instrument  by  a panel  of 
experts  with  subsequent  revisions  as  needed. 

4 . The  pilot  testing  of  the  instrument  at  two  selected 
AABC  colleges  with  subsequent  revisions  as  needed. 

5.  The  administration  of  the  Instrument  to  the 
presidents  and  representatives  of  three  selected  reference 
groups  at  36  of  81  AABC  member  colleges  in  the  United  States 
that  agreed  to  perticipate  in  the  study. 

6.  The  development  of  two  formal  interview  guides  from 
the  relevant  literature  and  from  the  initial  instrument  for 
use  in  case  studies  conducted  during  on-site  visitations  at 
three  selected  AABC  Bible  colleges. 

1.  The  analysis  and  reporting  of  the  data  pertaining 
to  the  research  gueetions  and  hypotheses  generated  which 
included  the  identification  of  specific  implications  tor 
informing  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  at  individual 
AABC  Bible  colleges  for  improving  fund-raising. 


triangulation  (Patton,  1560) 


strengthen  the  external  validity  of  the  study-  The  findings 
of  the  study  have  significance  for  Bible  college  presidents 

influential  at  AABC  nemoer  schools  in  Canada,  and  inform  the 
trustees  and  presidents  who  serve  institutions  similar  in 
clienteie,  structure,  and  program  to  the  selected  AAfiC  Bible 
colleges  involved  in  this  study. 


Case  Study  Research  Desian 

Three  case  studies  were  conducted  in  orde 
the  validity  of  the  relationships  identified  b 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  survey  i 


multiple-case  study 
structure  for  the  d. 
collected  in  the  th: 

study  purposes,  (c) 

to  the  propositions 


a collection  and 
s campus  visits. 


used  to  provide 
The  five  components 


0 the  case  study  questions,  (b)  the  case 
Che  case  study  propositions,  (d)  Che 
analysis,  (e)  the  logic  linking  the  data 
and  (f)  the  criteria  tor  interpreting 


the  findings  (fin,  19B«). 

The  case  study  ouesciona.  The  case  study  questions 
included  the  items  of  the  formal  interview  guides  (Form  II 
and  Form  IV)  as  well  as  informal  follow-up  questions.  The 


IV  emphasised  "how."  The  informal  follow-up  questions 
placed  an  emphasis  upon  "when,"  "how,"  and  "why." 


Ttie  case  study  curposgs.  The  purposes  of  the  case 
studies  were  as  follows; 

1.  TO  study  the  fund-raising  environment,  such  as,  the 
organizational  structure,  the  institution's  reports  and 
internal  documents  related  to  fund-raising,  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  those  related  to  fund-raising  and  develop 
a set  of  role  expectations  held  for  the  president  as 
fund-raiser  which  could  then  be  compared  with  the  items  on 
the  instrument  to  expand  the  answer  for  research  question 


2,  To  double-checX  the  perceptions  regarding  the 
responses  made  on  the  survey  Instrument  by  the  president  and 
representatives  of  the  reference  groups. 

The  case  study  proBositions.  The  case  study 
propositions  supported  the  design  of  the  entire  study  and 
validated  the  case  study  design  as  follows; 

1.  The  analysis  of  the  formal  and  informal  interviews 
was  used  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  theoretical 
propositions  used  as  items  in  Che  survey  instrument, 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  formal  and  informal  i 
combined  with  the  collection  of  internal  documents  a 
public  relations  materials  was  used  to  an£ 
questions  two  and  three  of  the  study. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  formal  and  informal  i 
as  well  as  of  the  internal  documents  and  public  relations 
materials  was  used  to  evaluate  the  construct.  Internal,  and 
external  validity  of  the  survey  instrument  and  case  studies. 


study  unit»  ot  tnalvsis. 


units  of  analysis  were  as  follows: 

1.  Three  MBC  colleges  selected  according  to 
predetermined  criteria  were  the  primary  units  of  analysis 
(see  "Sample  Selection"  for  the  criteria) . 

2.  The  president's  role  as  fund-raiser  at  each  of  the 

analysis . 

3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  presidential  role 
conflict  or  reference  group  consensus  was  the  third  unit  of 
analysis. 

The  logic  linhino  the  case  study  data  to  Che 

the  propositions  is  inherent  in  the  operationally  defined 
propositions  already  presented.  It  is  assumed  that  the  case 
studies  were  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  reliable 
databases  which  in  turn  could  be  used  to  evaluate  and 
support  the  general  design  of  the  entire  study  (Johnson. 


The  following  criteria  were  established; 

1.  Patterns  that  are  discovered  in  the  data  for  one 
college  must  indicate  contrast  and  be  supported  by  at  least 
three  sources  from  that  college  to  be  included  in  the 


findings. 


2.  Patterns  that  are  discovered  in  the  data  at  one 
case  study  college  must  also  be  discovered  in  at  least  one 
other  case  study  college  to  be  included  in  the  findings. 

Population  Selection 

The  study  was  designed  to  focus  only  upon  itiember  iiAfiC 
institutions  in  the  united  States  and  did  not  include  those 
colleges  with  AABC  candidate  status  or  any  of  the  numerous 
independent  Bible  colleges  not  affiliated  with  the  AABC. 

This  strategy  increased  the  likelihood  that  the  data 
collected  would  be  representative  of  the  entire  population 
of  interest,  and  in  addition  would  increase  the  degree  of 
external  validity,  or  the  generallzability  of  the  study  to 

The  study  was  endorsed  by  the  AABC  Commission  on 
Research.  The  AABC  executive  director  wrote  cover  letters 
to  presidents  and  board  members  which  were  used  initially  to 
introduce  the  study  to  all  the  presidents  of  AABC  member 
institutions  and  following  presidential  approval  to 
introduce  the  study  to  board  members  of  participating 
colleges . 


The  sample  selection  of  the  two  AABC  Bible  colleges 
used  for  on-canpua  informal  interviews  in  the  development 
stage  of  the  instrument  was  done  according  to  the  criteria 
of  geographic  accessibility,  financial  constraints,  and 


presidential  permission.  The  sample  selection  of  the  two 
AASC  Bible  colleges  for  the  pilot-test  of  the  questionnaire 
(instrument)  vas  done  by  random  selection.  The  instrument 
and  forms  for  generating  profiles  were  sent  and  received 
through  the  mail  {see  "Instrument  Development") . 

The  sample  selection  of  14  AA5C  Bible  colleges  for  the 
correlational  analysis  of  the  survey  instrument  data  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

I.  That  each  respondent  had  to  he  identified  as  a 
member  of  his/her  reference  group  for  the  1989-1990  school 


2.  All  seven  data  sets — four  from  each  president  and 
at  least  one  from  each  of  the  three  reference  groups — had  to 


3 .  That  no  more  than  51  of  the 
respondent  would  not  be  scored  or  be 


The  sample  selection  of  3 AABC  Bible  colleges  for  the 
case  studies  employed  several  sample  selection  criteria. 

1.  willingness  to  participate. 

2.  Size  of  the  institution,  that  is,  that  each  Bible 
college  would  be  representative  of  a different  size 
corresponding  to  the  four  rankings  of  total  credit  and 
non-credit  enrollment  used  in  AABC  statistical  reports  (FTE 


3.  DenoDinational  relationship,  that  is,  at  least  one 
Bible  college  owned  by  a denomination  and  at  least  one  Bible 
college  that  is  independent  from  denominational  ownership. 

4.  The  geographic  location  of  the  institution,  that 
IS,  at  least  one  Bible  college  from  the  south/eastern  region 
of  the  United  States  and  at  least  one  Bible  college  from  the 
north/eastern  region  of  the  United  States, 

5.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  program  of  the 

encompass  the  three  areas  of:  Biblical  Studies,  General 

Education,  and  Professional  studies. 

identification  of  three  Bible  colleges  for  case  studies 
coiDbined  purposeful  sample  selection  techniques  with 
selection  criteria,  judgement,  and  strategy  on  the  part  of 
the  researcher.  The  3 Bible  colleges  selected  had  to  meet 
the  selection  criteria  as  well  as  to  provide  a diversity  of 
the  above  mentioned  institutional  characteristics.  This 
procedure  followed  that  of  Vader  (1985)  who  studied 
strategies  and  adaptations  for  adjusting  to  changes  in 
sources  of  revenues  at  selected  community  colleges. 

While  the  sample  sise  for  the  case  studies  was  small, 
the  maximization  of  variation  in  case  selection  increased 
the  likelihood  of  greater  representativeness  and 
generalizabllity  to  other  Bible  colleges.  Patton  (1980)  has 


private  college  president 


college  presidents 
adainistrators. 


college  president  as 
-'as  completed  by  AABC 
>m  II  was  completed  by  merabers  of 
groups,  board  members,  subordinate 
t-raising  support  staff. 


Purposes  of  the  instrument 

The  instrument  had  the  following  five  purposes: 

1.  Analysis  of  Form  15  provided  a general  profile  of 
the  AABC  presidents  responding.  Analysis  of  the  general 
profile  questions  in  Form  II  provided  a profile  of  the 
respondents  of  the  selected  reference  groups. 

2.  The  24  Items  developed  for  and  found  in  both  Form 


lA  and  Form  II  were  collapsed  into  4 areas  of  6 items  each 
and  served  as  one  parameter  for  the  research  questions. 

3.  Analysis  of  Form  II  was  used  for  identification  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  consensus  on  perceived  role 
expectations  by  area  for  the  AASC  Bible  college  president  as 
fund-raiser  among  selected  reference  groups.  Research 
question  one  was  answered  and  hypotheses  Ho  I,  Ko  2,  and  Kc 


4.  Analysis  of  the  presidents'  self-evaluations  from 
Form  lA  with  reference  group  mean  responses  from  Form  II 
identified  the  relationship  levels  on  perceived  role 
expectations  by  area  for  the  AABC  Bible  college  president  as 
fund-raiser  between  the  president  and  selected  reference 
groups.  Research  question  two  was  answered  and  hypotheses, 


ee  was  answered  a 


a contacted  a 
t.  Louis  Christian  College 
t lengthy  i 


5.  Analysis  o 

identify  the  presence  or  absence  of  role  conflict  b 
the  AAfiC  Bible  college  president  perceives  in  his  r 
fund-raiser.  Research  question  t 
hypotheses  Ho  7.  Ho  S.  and  Ho  9 w 
Infomal  interviews 

Two  AABC  Eieober  colleges  wer 
were  arranged  during  one  day  at  St 
(HO)  and  Miani  Christian  College  ( 
covering  all  proposed  itens  tor  th 
conducted  with  both  presidents.  Attenpts  were  nade  to 
conduct  personal  interviews  with  3 trustees  selected  by  the 
president,  the  fund-raising  subordinate  adioinistrators . and 
any  fund-raising  support  staff.  Those  not  on  campus  were 
mailed  Form  II  for  reference  group  response.  A cover  letter 
requested  the  critical  evaluation  o 
format,  clarity  of  wording,  and  any 
improvements. 

Barry  Banther,  former  president  of  Trinity  college  of 
Florida,  and  Randall  Bell.  Executive  Director  of  the  AABC. 
made  many  helpful  suggestions  for  improving  the  instrument. 
As  a result  of  the  responses  made,  revisions  to  the  format 
included  an  introduction  for  both  Form  lA  and  Form  II  of  the 


instrument  and  the  sections  containing  general  profile 
questions  were  revised  and  expanded.  The  profile  questions 
tor  the  president  were  separated  from  the  president’s 
instrument  (Form  lA)  and  became  Form  IB. 


empnasized 
people  who 


Several  items  in  the  instrument  were  reworded  □ 
elininated  according  to  th 
regarding  prayer  was  added 
the  importance  ot  prayer  i 
"could"  give. 

These  initial  interviews  and  responses  were  invaluable 
for  refining  the  instrument.  All  personal  interviews 
confirmed  the  researcher's  judgment  that  the  presidents 
interviewed  did  have  varying  degrees  of  role  conflict 
regarding  their  role  in  fund-raising.  While  personal 
involvement  in  fund-raising  differed  widely  for  the  two 
presidents,  fund-raising  was  considered  a top  priority  for 
Che  "survival"  of  their  Bible  college. 

Jury  selection 

In  keeping  with  the  study  design  and  research 
techniques  five  jurors  and  two  alternate  jurors  were 
identified  with  the  help  of  Randall  Bell,  Executive  Director 
of  the  AABC,  and  chosen  according  to  predetermined  c 
given  in  "Research  Methods,"  Chapter  3.  The  alternate 
jurors  were  included  for  tine  considerations  and  to  insu 
five  respondents.  The  choice  of  jurors  was  predicated  u 
the  rationales  which  included  a brief  resume  of  juror 
contributions  to  the  AABC. 


In  order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  "Two  jurors  with 
expertise  in  data  collecClon/instrument  design"  the 
following  jurors  were  selected: 

I.  Juror  One,  william  Hilson,  Ed.D.  tCollege  of 


William  t Mary),  william  Wilson's  undergraduate  major 


nathemaclcs.  He  took  doctoral  courses  in  advanced 
statistics  and  research  design.  His  dissertation  involved 
Che  construction  and  iraplereentation  of  a questionnaire 
instruoent.  His  results  were  evaluated  via  discrininant 
analysis.  Wilson  was  a past  Associate  Director  of  the  AABC. 
He  is  a higher  education  consultant  {including  fund- 
raising). He  was  the  AABC  staff  liaison  Co  the  AABC 
Connission  on  Accreditation.  He  is  author  of:  I99i  aabc 

criteria  fgr  ftccredltatign:  aabc  conditions  of  Eligibility; 

AABC  Evaluation  Team  Training  Manual.  He  Has  designed: 

AABC  Procedures  For  Accreditation  and  the  AABC  structural 
reorganization.  He  has  served  as  the  AAfiC  recruiter, 
selector,  and  trainer  of  AABC  evaluation  team  members.  He 
has  authored  many  AABC  policies  and  edited  then  all.  He 
designed  the  instruments  for  gathering  data  for  the  AABC 
Summary  Heport  and  AABC  Annual  Report,  and  has  been 
responsible  for  AABC  fund-raising. 

2.  Juror  Two.  John  C.  Ketchen,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Illinois).  John  Ketchen  Is  currently  the  academic  dean  at 
Dallas  Christian  college  (since  1985).  Before  serving  in 
Dallas,  he  taught  in  the  Interdisciplinary  Studies  program 
at  Lincoln  Christian  College  for  8 years.  He  graduated  from 
Johnson  Bible  College  (an  AABC  school) . He  completed  an 
M.A.  degree  from  Indiana  University  In  Rhetoric  and  Public 
Address  (with  a quantitative  emphasis)  and  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Educational  Psychology. 
The  maior  area  in  Educational  Psychology  was  learning  and 


inetrucrion.  The  res 
evaluation  (prinarily 
study) . Statistical 


earch  tools  centered  on  educational 
the  qualitative  nethodology  of  case 
analysis,  tests  and  neasurement , and 


programs.  He  has  directed  one  10-year  AABC  seif  study  at 
Dallas  Christian  College  as  well  as  investigated  and  written 


College's  lo-year  sel 

evaluation  projects, 
evaluations  in  other 
years,  he  has  served 


segment  for  one  of  Lincoln  Christian 
f studies,  several  questionnaires  and 
Is  were  developed  for  these  and  other 
He  has  also  conducted  several 


Measurement  Commission 


In  order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  "Three  jurors  with 
higher  education  fund-raising  expertlse/practitionsrs  in  the 
AABC,"  the  following  jurors  were  selected: 

1.  Juror  Three:  Wendell  G.  Johnston,  ThD  (Dallas 

Theological  Seminary).  Wendell  G.  Johnston  is  currently 
Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Advancement  at  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  previously  a Bible  college 
dean  for  4 years  and  IS  years  as  president  at 
William-Tyndale  college,  member  of  the  AABC.  He  has  served 
on  several  committees  of  the  AABC  as  well  as  bean  an  officer 
of  the  AABC.  As  president  of  a Bible  college  he  was  totally 
Involved  in  raising  current  and  capital  funds.  His  biggest 
project  was  moving  the  college  to  a new  location  and  in  the 
planning,  implementing  and  building  of  a new  campus. 


2.  Jjrcr  Four!  Barry  t..  Bantner,  Lict.  D.  Barry  L. 
Bantner  was  the  past  President  of  Trinity  college  of 
Florida,  which  holds  candidate  status  with  the  AABC.  He  is 
a DeDher  of  the  State  Board  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  Chairnan  of  the  Rules  Comnittee  of  said 
board.  From  1579  to  1991  ha  was  a faculty  neitber  in  General 
Education  at  Trinity,  served  fron  1981-1986  as  Academic  Dean 
of  the  college,  and  from  1986-1991  has  been  President. 
President  Banther  designed,  impleiDented,  and  completed  a $S 
million  oapital  campaign.  He  also  directed  the  development 
of  an  office  of  institutional  advancement  in  order  to 
generate  general  fund  support. 

3.  Juror  Five:  Gilbert  A.  Peterson,  EdD  [BA,  Shelton 

college;  HA,  EdD,  New  Jorh  University).  Gilbert  A.  Peterson 
has  been  the  President  of  Lancaster  Bible  college  since 
1979,  a member  college  of  the  AAfiC.  He  has  served  as  a 
professor,  and  academic  dean  in  Christian  higher  education. 
He  continues  as  a management  consultant  to  industry  and 
higher  education.  He  has  served  the  AABC  on  several 
commissions.  He  wae  elected  to  the  AABC  Board  and  has 
served  from  1990  to  the  present. 

Packets  of  materials  were  sent  to  five  jurors  and  two 
alternate  jurors.  Chapter  1;  Forms  lA,  IB,  and  II  of  the 
questionnaire;  and  Form  III  were  sent  to  all  jurors  with  a 
cover  letter  requesting  critieian  of  the  materials  regarding 


All  jurors  were  asked  to  rank  each  item,  1-5  (5  highest)  In 
order  to  decermine  which  items  should  he  retained. 

All  jurors  responded  with  only  one  declining  to 
participate  and  one  alternate  juror  did  not  respond  prior  to 
the  finalisation  of  the  instruments.  The  five  respondents 
identified  above  satisfied  all  the  selection  criteria. 
Responses  suggested  a tew  minor  word  changes,  the  addition 
of  one  item  in  the  General  Profile  section,  and  the  deletion 

jurors.  Revisions  were  made  accordingly. 

AABC  Commission  on  Research 

Copies  of  the  study  proposal  (Chapter  1),  of  the 
methodology  (Chapter  3),  the  instruments  (Form  lA  and  Form 
II)  as  revised  according  to  the  comments  from  the  panel  of 
jurors,  the  formal  interview  guide  for  generating  a profile 
of  fund-raising  practices  (Form  III),  and  the  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  instrument  development  process  were  sent  to 
the  AAfiC  Conmiseion  on  Research.  A cover  letter  requeeted 
that  the  study  be  approved  as  AA8C  research  in  order  for  it 
to  receive  credibility  and  to  generate  participation  from 
the  presidents  and  reference  groups  in  the  AABC. 

Pilot  studies  of  the  instrument 

Pilot  studies  of  the  instrument  were  attempted 
following  the  reception  of  the  approval  of  the  study  by  the 
AABC  Commission  on  Research.  Four  colleges  were  randomly 
selected  from  the  AABC  population  of  interest  and  only  two 
presidents  responded  in  a timely  manner.  Ro 


~ade  as  to  the  famac  or  itoms  in  tne  inscrument  by  any  of 
-he  respondencs  as  requested  in  the  cover  letter.  Since  no 
revisions  were  requested  and  responses  had  been  received 
froa  ail  reference  groups,  the  two  pilot  studies  were  added 
to  all  colleges  selected  for  final  data  analysis.  Tha  pilot 
studies  showed  no  appreciable  differences  froa  the  total 
population  in  the  r.easures  of  central  tendency. 


Case  Study  I.nterview  Guides 

case  study  interview  guide.  Two  formal  interview  guides 
developed  to  facilitate  the  data  collection  for  the  case 
studies  were  used  at  three  AA6C  Bible  colleges  (see  "Sample 
selection") . The  sane  problen  statement  and  questions  asked 
in  the  developcent  of  the  gueetionnaire  forms  guided  the 
development  of  the  formal  interview  guides.  The  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  members  of  the  selected  reference  groups 
identified  in  the  study. 


The  formal  interviews  provided  the  opportunity  to  che 
for  any  missing  items  or  misinterpretations  of  items  used 
Che  original  survey  instrument.  Documents  were  gathered  a 
3 check  for  the  validity  of  the  responses  made  during  the 
n addition,  any  questions  arising  from  the 
w guide  or  statements  made  in  previous  i 
were  further  addressed  in  follow-up  interviews  with 
individuals  and  with  the  president  in  an  attempt  fo 
clarification.  At  all  times  preserving  anonymity  w 
primary  concern.  The  guides  are  as  follows: 


first  fomal 


interview  guide  (rooi  1X1}  was  an  adaptation  of  the  national 
survey  of  college  and  university  fund-raising  practices 
conducted  by  B.  c.  Taylor  (19B9]  for  the  Association  of 

advanceoent  officers  at  each  of  three  selected  AASC  colleges 
were  the  respondents.  The  purposes  for  the  use  of  this  fono 
were  as  follows: 


understanding  of  the 
particular  college  t^ 
coioparisons  and  narre 
2.  Comparisons 


profiles  were  made  wj 
FTE  enrollment  sizes 
applicable. 


1 provided  a comprehensive 
-raising  environment  at  the 


the  three  AABC  field  study  college 
those  of  AASC  colleges  of  various 
1 with  the  original  AGB  reports  as 


Form  III  was  included  in  the  review  by  the  AABC 


CODUDissiOh  on  Research.  No  changes  were  recommended  for  the 

The  second  fomal  interview  guide.  The  purposes  of  the 
second  formal  interview  guide  were  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  provide  a standard  guide  for  all 
interviews  that  comprehensively  covered  the  10  major  roles 
identified  by  Hintsberg  (1989)  for  chief  executive  officers. 
The  data  collected  wee  organized  according  to  those  roles 
and  checKed  for  accuracy  using  follow  up  interviews  and 


primary  documents  regarding 


policies 


regarding  selected  responses  made  o 
the  president  and  representatives  o 


accuracy  of  perceptions 
the  reference  groups. 


ens  cy  all  respondents  from  tt 
The  guestions  in  the  guide 
a purpose  of  the  guide.  The  j 
: (Form  lA)  tt 


former  responses  made 
om  the  same  college. 


C Commission  on  Research. 


open-ended,  reflecting 

d been  developed  from 
a panel  of  jurors  and 
1 result,  no  further 


were  asked  to  rate  the  degree  of  performance  for  each  of  the 
presidential  role  expectations  as  fund-raiser  based  on  a 
five-point  LiXert-Iike  scale.  The  rating  scale  was  as 
follows: 

5 - EXTRH1ELV  SO,  4 - ABOVE  AVERAGE,  3 - AVERAGE, 

2 = BEIOW  AVERAGE,  1 - NOT  RELATED. 

This  scale  was  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Jordan  (1985). 

Each  interval  between  the  five  points  on  the  scale  was 
assumed  to  be  equal  (Tuckman,  1978) . Respondents  were  given 
response  sheets  and  directed  to  "shade  in  one  of  the  five 
circles  (i-5)  that  BEST  expresses  the  E1CTE3(T  to  which  you 


agree  cr  disagree  with  the  statement  on  fund-raising  as 
applied  to  the  president"  (Form  II), 


Data  Collection 


The  data  for  this  investigation  were  collected  in  two 
phases  following  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  the 
instrument.  First,  the  prepared  instrument  was  sent  to  all 
AABC  Bible  College  presidents  and  selected  members  of 
selected  reference  groups  excluding  those  college  personnel 
who  participated  in  the  instrument  development.  The  second 
phase  of  the  data  collection  followed  the  reception  of  the 
responses  from  all  participating  AABC  colleges.  Three  AABC 

predetermined  criteria. 

First  Phase  of  Data  Collection 


a collection  entailed  t 


1.  The  instrument  (Form  lA  and  IB)  was  nailed  along 
with  a cover  letter  from  the  executive  director  of  the  AABC 
and  a permission  requesting  letter  that  included  a brief 
description  of  the  study.  A postcard  was  included  which  was 
to  be  returned  to  the  researcher  giving  indication  of  the 
president’s  willingness  to  participate,  the  date  the 
president  would  return  his  responses,  and  the  name  of  the 
campus  coordinator  who  would  receive  and  distribute  the 
materials  for  the  researcher.  Form  II  and  any  other  cover 
letters  to  be  used  were  included  for  the  president's  review. 


Anonymity  was  promised  with  identification  of  returned 
materials  possible  from  zip  codes  to  insure  that  percentages 
of  return  would  remain  high.  Follow  up  phone  calls  and  a 
second  set  of  introductory  materials  were  required  for  a 
number  of  colleges. 

2.  Materials  for  all  reference  groups  were  sent  to  the 
selected  campus  coordinators  of  the  AABC  Bible  colleges  that 
in  turn  mailed  or  delivered  the  individual  questionnaire 
pac)cets  to  each  individual  member  of  the  selected  reference 
groups  as  instructed  by  a letter  of  procedure.  The 
researcher  did  not  ask  respondents  to  identify  themselves  by 
name.  Each  respondent  was  identified  by  reference  group  and 
by  the  college's  identification  number.  Further 
identification  information  was  obtained  by  the  college's  zip 
code  number. 

3.  campus  coordinators  were  asked  to  distribute  or 
mail  instruments  (Form  II)  to  each  administrator  or  support 
staff  involved  in  any  way  in  fund-raising.  Appropriate 
cover  letters  were  included  for  each  reference  group  member. 
Since  the  numbers  of  college  personnel  involved  were  small 
the  selection  was  fixed  (not  random) . A table  of  computer- 
generated  randomized  numbers  was  sent  to  each  coordinator 
with  instructions  on  how  to  randomly  select  10  board  members 
for  one  reference  group.  No  minimum  response  rate  was  set 
for  inclusion  in  data  analysis  due  to  the  size  of  the  other 
reference  groups.  Two  months  were  allowed  for  the 
dispersal,  collection,  and  return  of  materials.  The  return 


the 


of  the  fall 


occasions  insured  the  arrival  of  materials  and  the 
subsequent  collection  of  data  to  off-set  a passible 


Second  Phase  of  Data  Collection 

The  second  phase  of  data  collection  entailed  the 


visitations.  A cover  letter  from  the  aabc  Executive 


brief  description  of  the  study  plans  with  anticipated 


researcher  could  be  present  at  a time  that  was  optimum  for 
contacting  and  observing  as  many  of  the  reference  group 

activities.  Formal  personal  interview  guides  developed  by 


for  the  actual 


and  data  collection.  The  majorit/  of  the  interviews  were 
prescheduled.  Personal  interviews  were  conducted  from 
reference  group  meinbers  selected  according  to  accessibility 
and  with  the  president. 

The  interview  guide  (Fom  11}  was  used  for  each 
personal  interview  with  responses  recorded  by  the  researcher 
in  written  form.  Further  clarification  of  the  responses 
were  made  and  recorded  in  written  form  also.  The 
interviewees  were  ashed  to  support  their  responses  with 
documents,  such  as,  departmental  reports,  budget  memorandum, 
written  policies,  and  actual  fund-raising  incidents  and 
events.  The  reliability  of  the  interview  responses  were 
checked  by  cross-checking  the  intra- institutional  responses 
to  certain  items  as  well  as  by  cross-checking  the  responses 
with  the  available  documentation.  Inter-institutional 
reliability  was  checked  by  the  researcher  by  comparing 
responses  of  the  same  items  on  the  interview  guide  between 
institutions.  E>:ternal  validity  was  increased  by  the  design 
of  the  persons  to  be  interviewed,  that  is,  by  including 
persons  in  the  same  comparable  positions  at  each 
institution. 

One  formal  interview  guide  (Form  111]  developed  by 
Barbara  E.  Taylor  [1989b]  as  cited  by  Pocock  [1989],  adapted 
to  the  hADC  by  the  researcher,  and  evaluated  by  the  AABC 
Commission  on  Research  was  used  In  personal  interviews  with 
the  chief  development  officers  of  each  college  to  collect 
comprehensive  data  regarding  fund-raising  policy  and 


^ithir 


The  analysis  of  the  survey  instrument  Included 
descriptive  analyses  and  statistical  analyses.  The 
discussion  of  the  various  analysis  methods  used  are 


Tescriptive  analysis  of  t 


! instrument  d 


lalvsis.  Item  analysis  was  used  to  create 
ita  tor  each  individual  item  on  the  survey 
>er  college.  All  respondent  group  responses  were 
a Likert-like  scale  previously  described 
').  All  "not  related"  responses  were 

composite  referenoe 
where 


composite  c 
instrument 
coded  according 
(See  "Rating  Scs 

considered  to  be  missing  responses, 
group  score  was  obtained  for  each  : 

Che  arithmetic  mean  did  not  result 
score  was  rounded  to  the  nearest  ti 
president’s  responses  provided 
perceived  role  conflict.  The  AABC  Bibli 
at  each  institution  was  first  requested 
item  of  the  instrument  (Form  lA)  in  terms  of  the  extent 
which  he  personally  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  Item. 
Secondly,  the  presidents  were  asked  to  give  an  estimate 


a whole  number, 
1 (0.0) . The 


college  president 
:o  respond  to  each 


what  the  composite  reference  group  response  would  be  for 
each  of  the  three  sample  reference  groups.  The  actual 
responses  of  reference  group  members  provided  measures  of 
the  degree  of  consensus  on  expectations  held  for  the 
presidents.  Selected  board  members,  all  fund 
administrators,  and  all  fund-raising  support  ■ 


i-raising 


requested  to  respond 


or  disagreed  vith  the  statenent  as  applied  to  the  president. 

research  questions  one,  two,  and  three.  The  individual 
scores  for  each  president  and  the  nean  scores  for  each 
reference  group  on  24  items  were  then  collapsed  into  four 
areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising  Structure/ 
Coordination,  Fund-raising  Pollcy/Pracclce , Personal 
Characteristics!  of  6 items  each  for  the  statistical 
analysis. 

Item  analysis  of  three  extreme  cases.  An  item  analysis 
of  respondent  responses  by  scale  category  for  three  extreme 
cases  from  among  the  14  AABC  colleges  was  made  to  illustrate 
the  varying  degrees  of  differences  in  perception  that  can 
affect  the  relationship  between  presidents  and  reference 
groups  according  to  area  of  presidential  fund-raising 
responsibility.  This  analysis  was  used  to  address  research 
question  two. 

Analysis  of  item  means.  An  analysis  of  item  meens  tor 
all  14  AABC  colleges  was  made  to  examine  range  differences 
within  each  respondent  group.  The  analysis  of  item  means 
was  also  made  to  discover  any  contrasting  response  patterns 
between  respondent  groups.  This  analysis  was  used  to 
address  research  question  two. 

general  profile  analysis.  Descriptive  methods,  such 

f central  tendency  and  rank  order  were  used  to 


collected 


presidential  and  reference  group  respondents  (Form  IB  and 
Fom  III . Data  were  selected  that  were  relevant  to  the 
research  questions.  The  cocplete  profiles  nay  be  obtained 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  survey  :nstrui»ent  data 

The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  analysis  of  the 
coraposlts  scores  for  the  four  areas  of  presidential 
fund-raising  responsibility  generated  correlation 
coefficients  which  ware  used  to  test  the  research  questions 


and  their  related  hypotheses. 

Correlational  studies  attempt  "to  s 
relationship  between  two  variables  . . . but  not  to  show 
that  variations  in  one  cause  variations  in  another"  (Mason  i 
Bramble,  1989.  pp.  45,  47).  The  presidents’  scores  or 
reference  group  score  means  tor  ell  14  colleges  were 
correlated  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  them  as  a means  of 


assessing  degrees  of  intrarole  conflict  or  consensus  by  area 
of  role  responsibility  (Msson  h Bramble.  1989)  . Findings 
were  displayed  in  tabular  format  accompanied  by  a narrative 
summary  for  each  of  the  four  areas  of  presidential  fund- 
raising role  responsibility. 

The  findings  from  the  correlational  analysis  of  the 
data  were  discussed  for  each  research  question  in  Chapter  4. 

hypotheses  were  presented  in  tabular  format. 


n Question  n 


Research  question 
perceived  by  each 


determined  levels  of  i 
reference  group  by  area.  Based 
the  four  areas  generated  by  ite 
Ho  2.  and  Ho  3 vere  tested  by  t 
correlation  analysis  of  the  data, 
answered. 

Test  ter  research  question  t 
determined  the  relationship  betwe 
perceptions  of  the  president  in  the  role  as  fund-raiser  an 
the  self-evaluations  of  the  president  in  the  same  role  by 
area.  Based  on  the  composite  scores  for  the  four  areas 
generated  by  item  analysis,  hypotheses  Ho  4,  Ho  5.  and  Ho 
were  tested  by  the  Pearson  product  noinent  correlation 


a analysis,  hypotheses  Ho 
le  Pearson  product  moment 
a.  Research  question  one 

Research  question 


Test  for  research  question  thi 
three  determined  the  relationship  1 
self-evaluations  of  the  president  i 
and  the  presidents'  estimates  of  he 
would  respond  in  that  same  role  by 
fund-raising  responsibility.  This 


Research  question 


)w  each  reference  group 
area  of  presidential 
question  sought  to 


examine  the  presence  or  absence  of  presidential  r 
conflict  for  the  role  of  fund-raiser.  Based  on  t 
composite  scores  for  the  four  areas  generated  by 
analysis,  hypotheses  Ho  7,  Ho  B,  and  Ho  9 were  te 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation  analysie  of  th 
Research  question  three  was  answered. 


Levels  pf  relationahin  criteria.  Three  levels  ot 


relationship  were  determined  by  the  following  specific 
criteria  in  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Pearson 
product  moment  correlation  method: 

1.  The  ninimiui  critical  value  was  determined  for  any 
positive  or  negative  correlation  coefficients. 

2.  Three  equal  levels  of  relationship  were  determined 
by  subtracting  the  minimum  critical  value  from  the  highest 
possible  critical  value  (l.Q}  and  by  dividing  the  remainder 


For  example,  if  the  minimum  critical  value  was  found  to 
be  .3S0,  then  the  remainder  f.SSO)  would  be  divided  by  3. 

The  fallowing  three  levels  of  relationship  would  be 
established; 

Low  relationship  •=  .3S0  to  .S6666 
Medium  relationship  » .56666  to  .78332 
High  relationship  = .78333  to  1.0 
The  actual  relationship  levels  were  presented  in  Chapter  4 
with  the  actual  results  of  the  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  method  of  analysis. 


Analysis  of  the  case  Study  Data 

The  analysis  of  case  studies  based  upon  on-campus 
visits  typically  follows  no  formal  or  universal  rules.  The 
lack  of  limitations  fits  the  inductive  method  of  qualitative 
discovery.  Cuba  (1978)  described  the  "discovery  oriented 
approach"  as  lacking  prior  restraints  t 
of  the  research  will  be,  as  opposed  to 


present  in  the  conducting  o(  scientific  inguiry.  The 
nanipuiacion  of  the  study  setting  is  thus  tnininised  by  the 
researcher.  The  conduct  of  these  on-canpus  visitation 
studies  did.  however,  follow  a case  study  research  design 
and  certain  decision  rules  established  by  the  researcher  as 
a guide  for  the  inclusion  of  data  from  the  personal 
interviews  {See  "case  study  Research  Design").  An  example 
of  the  decision  rules  follows.  If  S0%  or  more  of  the 
interviewees  gave  the  same  response  to  an  item,  the  Item 
would  be  included  in  the  overall  summary  analysis.  This 
inclusion  rule  increased  the  external  validity  of  the  study 
by  allowing  only  those  responses  Chat  nearly  met  a majority 
of  the  responses  received.  The  internal  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  data  was  cross-checked  through  the 
comparison  of  the  interviewee  responses.  Ths  data  from  each 
individual  case  study  college  were  analyzed  and  presented  in 
a case  study  format.  In  addition,  the  data  from  the  three 
colleges  were  presented  in  a narrative  format  that 
paralleled  Che  24  items  of  the  survey  instrument.  These 
procedures  followed  closely  those  of  Vader  (1905) . 

The  purpose  of  using  the  case  study  format  was  to 
identify  patterns  and  themes  within  a particular  setting  and 
across  cases.  The  analysis  organized  the  data  by  specific 
cases  of  each  institution  which  permitted  the  in-depth 
study.  The  following  data  was  included  in  the  study  of  each 
institution: 

I.  Data  from  personal  interviews  using  ths  interview 


guides , 


sratamenrs 


2.  Documentary  data. 

j.  Observational  data. 

4.  General  inpressions  and 
researcher  and  others  regarding  the  case  (i.e.,  feedback 
from  the  president  and  chief  development  officer  in  follow- 
up interviews) . 

An  Inductive  approach  allowed  relationships  between 
variables  to  emerge  from  the  analysis  process  itself.  The 
complete  case  study  overviews  of  the  development  history  of 
each  college  and  descriptive  narratives  ware  presented 
separately  for  each  selected  institution  in  the  study. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  case  study  method  analysis  was 
limited  to  the  data  collected  from  the  formal  personal 
interview  guides.  Content  validity  of  the  survey  instrument 
was  cross-checked  by  comparing  selected  items  repeated  in 
the  interview  guide  (Form  IV)  as  well  as  from  any  primary 
documents  that  might  bear  upon  the  specific  issue. 


This  chapter  described  the  reaeai 
study  as  being  trianguiation,  the  use 
data  and  multiple  methods  to  address  t 
(Densin,  1978).  The  research  methods 
used  to  examine  14  AA5C  colleges  and  t 
guides  used  in  case  studies  conducted 
campuses  provided  a comprehensive  and 
sources  for  data  collection.  The  nir 
by  the  Pearson  product  moment 


e research  problem 


varied  group  of 
hypotheses  were 


correlation  method. 


Descrip'tive 


h questions.  All  general  profiles  are  available 
upon  requesc  from  che  autlior.  The  several  steps  followed  in 
the  population  selection,  sample  selection,  i 
development,  data  collection,  and  analysis  o 
described  in  this  chapter  in  the  study  of  th 
Bible  college  president  as  fund-raiser. 


This  chapter  Is  organised  in  five  sections  that  present 
the  results  of  the  several  data  collection  nethcds  used  in 
the  analysis  of  the  survey  instrument,  case  study  results 
will  be  presented  in  Chapter  S.  The  first  section  is  a 
report  of  the  general  and  statistical  infonsation  related  to 
the  use  of  the  survey  instrument.  The  second  section 
contains  the  findings  related  to  the  f 
question:  determining  the  levels  of  x 


perceived  by  e: 
administrators, 
third  section 

h question: 
C reference  gr( 


:BC  reference  group  {board  members, 
{-raising  support  staff)  by  area.  The 
findings  related  to  the  second 
determining  the  relationship  between 


group  perceptions  and  the  self-evaluations  of 
college  presidents  by  area.  The  fourth 

findings  related  to  the  third  research 
question:  determining  the  relationship  between  the 

self-evaluations  of  the  AABC  presidents  and  the  AABC 
presidents'  estimates  of  each  AABC  reference  group  {board 
members,  administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)  by 
area.  The  nine  hypotheses  ars  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  appropriate  research  questions.  The  final  section 


General  Results 


The  general  results  Callow  since  the/  relate  t 
survey  instrument.  The  items  of  the  survey  i 
developed  from  the  fund-rarsing  theoretical  propositions 
identified  in  Chapter  2 (Form  lA) . The  survey  instrument 
(Form  lA)  was  distributed  to  presidents  and  to  reference 
group  members  at  3S  (4i.4t)  participating  member  Bible 
colleges  of  the  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges. 
Presidents  from  22  independent  and  from  14  denominational 
Bible  colleges  participated.  Participating  reference  group 
members  from  the  36  colleges  numbered  141  board  members.  43 
administrators,  and  37  fund-raising  support  staff. 

Of  the  79  presidents  who  received  the  survey 
instruments  following  instrument  development,  13  chose  not 
to  participate  since  they  were  not  president  during 
1969-1990.  Twenty  presidents  responded  ”no."  Of  these  20, 
four  presidents  thought  there  were  too  many  response  forms. 
Two  presidents  indicated  severe  financial  pressures  and  loss 
of  staff  as  a reason  for  lack  of  participation.  One  direotor 
of  finances  replied  that  the  president  was  "on  leave  of 
absence.  Also,  he  is  not  involved  in  fund  raising  as  would 
be  normal  for  a president."  Ten  presidents  did  not  return 
their  response  postcards  and  were  telephoned  and/or  sent  a 
second  set  of  initial  materials,  six  of  the  10  responded 
after  data  analysis  had  been  completed  with  three  of  the  six 
willing  to  participate  but  were  now  too  late  to  be  included 


in  the  study.  Thirty-six  (44.4%)  o£  ai  AA8C  member 
colleges,  however,  agreed  to  participate.  Two  of  the  36 
colleges  served  as  pilot  studies  for  the  instrument,  but 
since  there  were  no  changes  made  in  the  instrument,  the  two 
colleges  were  included  in  the  total.  Of  the  36  presidents, 
the  response  return  rate  was  loot  and  a profile  response 
(Form  IB)  was  included  in  the  presidential  profile.  Even 
though  only  36  institutions  are  reported  in  the  study, 
conclusions  are  drawn  on  the  basis  of  data  received  from 
these  institutions.  One  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
ma)(e  any  general  inferences  since  it  cannot  be  determined 
that  these  data  are  indeed  representative  of  the  total 
population, 

was  mailed,  the  response  return  rate  was  44.4%  but  only 
39.2%  were  on  the  board  during  1969-1990.  Board  member 
profile  responses  tor  39.2%  (Form  II)  were  included  in  the 
reference  group  profile. 

The  total  number  of  administrators  or  staff  that  dealt 
in  some  way  with  fund-raising  and  could  have  participated 
was  unicnown.  The  small  siie  of  the  total  advancement  teams 
(5-12  people)  and  the  president's  description  of  the 

both  administrators  and  support  staff  to  have  been  over  SQ%. 
of  the  52  administrator  responses  received,  82.7%  (43)  were 

included  in  the  reference  group  profile,  of  the  S3 


fund-raising  support  staff  responses  received,  69. Si  (37) 
were  on  staff  in  1969-1990.  All  37  fund-raising  support 
staff  responses  were  included  in  the  reference  group  profile. 

An  examination  of  the  survey  instrument  response  forms 
revealed  that  the  36  colleges  had  not  provided  sufficient 
data  for  each  of  the  seven  categories  reguested  for  the 
1989-1990  time  period  of  the  study.  Often,  the  support  staff 
or  occasionally,  the  administrator  response  category  was 
missing.  Five  colleges  returned  data  for  all  categories  but 
one  or  more  categories  revealed  that  many  items  had  missing 
responses.  Only  14  (38. 9i)  of  the  participating  colleges  or 
17.3V  of  81  AABC  colleges  provided  consistent  comparable  data 
in  each  response  category  for  the  1989-1990  time  period.  The 
14  colleges  became  the  source  for  data  analysis  for  the 
survey  instrument.  As  explained  above,  the  36  colleges 
remained  the  source  for  the  general  profiles.  All  profiles 
generated  from  each  form  can  be  obtained  from  the  author. 

The  frequency  of  response  for  the  14  colleges  on  all  24 
items  on  the  survey  instrument  were  generated.  The  item  mean 
scores  for  each  of  the  24  items  were  reported  and  discussed 


under  "Research  Question  Two." 

Thirty-two  AABC  colleges  were  sent  formal  interview 
guides  with  questions  regarding  specific  policies  and 
practices  of  fund-raising  (Form  III)  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
chief  development  officer  In  an  attempt  for  a response  rate 
of  2SV.  only  seven  development  officers  responded,  29. BV  of 
33  or  6.6V  of  the  target  population.  The  three  case  study 
colleges  were  among  those  that  responded,  since  no  comments 


were  returned  regarding  tne  guide  from  the  pilot  study 
colleges,  no  changes  were  nade  in  the  guide. 

The  findings  iron  the  three  case  study  colleges  are 
presented  in  Chapter  5 of  the  study.  Those  conclusions  that 
had  to  do  with  the  research  questions  or  hypotheses  of  the 
study  were  sunmtarized  in  chapter  6. 

Research  Question  One 


Research  question  one  was  worded  as  follows:  for  each 

of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  fund-raising 
Structure /coordination.  Fund-raising  Policy/ Practice, 
Personal  characteristics),  what  levels  cf  role  consensus  are 
perceived  by  each  reference  group  (board  r.embers, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)? 

question  addressed  the  levels  of 
presidential  role  expectations  that  are 
l nembers,  administrators,  and  fund-raising 
irea.  Response  score  means  on  24  items 
‘ee  reference  groups  were  collapsed  into 
four  area  scores  and  provided  the  basis  for  the  correlations 
which  were  conducted  by  the  SAS  System  computing  paOtage 
provided  by  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center  (NESDC) . Pearson 
correlation  coefficients  were  generated  to  test  hypotheses 


perceived  by 
support  stall 


Ho  1,  Ho  2,  Ho  3,  and  answer  research  question  one. 

Tables  4-1  through  4-4  present  the  results  of  the 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation  test  for  relationship 
between  all  respondent  groups  for  14  AAPC  colleges  by  area 
of  presidential  fund-raising  role  responsibility.  All 


Table  j-1.  Pearson  Correl 
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correlation  coefficients  generated  were  first  presented  by 
area  so  the  reader  could  make  a complete  evaluation  of  the 
results.  Second,  a summary  of  all  positive  and  negative 
significant  correlation  coefficients  for 


all  seven  data  groups  for  all  : 
presented  in  Table  4-5. 

The  reader  should  be  awar< 
between  each  of  the  presidents 
considered  relevant  to  the  study.  1 
4-1,  the  presidents'  estimates  of  h< 
respond  (PS)  were  correlated  with  tl 
of  how  adsinistrators  would  respond 
significant  positive  coefficient  of  0.70387  in  the  Fund- 
raising Philosophy  Area,  This  result  had  little  meaning 
since  role  conflict  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  i 
presidents'  self-evaluations  with  each  of  his  estimates  i 
how  his  reference  groups  would  reepond,  not  on  whether  oi 


C Bible  colleges  w 


a relationships 

presidents'  estimates 
'A)  resulting  in  a 


not  the  estimates  correspond.  This  would  hold  true  for  all 
other  areas  presented  in  Table  4-2.  Table  4-3,  Table  4-4, 


Levels  of  consensus  were  determined  as  described  in 
chapter  3,  in  the  section,  "Levels  of  relationship 
criteria,"  by  subtracting  the  minimum  correlation  value 
(0.374)  from  the  maximum  correlation  value  (1.0)  anddivlding 
the  remainder  by  3.  The  following  apacific  criteria  were 


established: 


SSS>5 


!:is 


ES? 


SJfIS 


Levels 


Medium  level  • 0.58266  to  0.79122 

High  level  = 0.79122  to  l.o 


In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  fTahle  4-1}  at  the 
.05  level  for  a tvo-talled  test  a mlnlnum  correlation  value 
of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  A positive 
correlation  coefficient  was  found  to  be  significant  between 
board  member  responses  and  fund-raising  support  staff 
responses  (0.S2120)  indicating  a low  level  of  consensus. 
Correlation  coefficients  between  board  member  responses  and 
administrator  responses  (-0.26526)  and  between  administrator 
responses  and  support  staff  responses  (0.30936)  were  not 
signif ioant. 


In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination  Area  (Table 

correlation  value  of  0.374  was  required  for  significance. 
Positive  correlation  coefficients  were  found  to  be 
significant  between  board  member  responses  and  administrator 
responses  (0.44076)  and  between  administrator  responses  and 
fund-raising  support  staff  responses  (0.56866)  indicating 
low  levels  of  consensus.  The  correlation  coefficient 
between  board  member  responses  and  fund-raising  support 
staff  responses  (0.1QS39)  was  not  significant. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practlce  Area  (Table  4-3)  at 
the  .05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum  correlation 
value  of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  Positive 


correlation  ooedicients  were  found  to  bs  significant  for 
all  reference  group  correlations  indicating  tne  presence  of 
varying  levels  of  consensus  in  this  area.  A medium  level  of 
consensus  was  found  between  board  member  responses  and 
administrator  responses  (0.S1709).  A low  level  of  consensus 
was  found  between  board  member  responses  and  fund-raising 
support  staff  responses  (0.57339).  And  a high  level  of 
consensus  wss  found  between  administrator  responses  and 
fund-raising  support  staff  responses  (0.B3544). 

In  the  Personel  Characteristics  Area  (Table  4-4)  at  the 
.05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a rainimum  correlation  value 
of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  All  correlation 
coefficients  between  reference  group  responses  were  not 
found  to  be  significant. 

A summary  of  all  varying  levels  of  consensus 
relationship  found  )5y  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation 
method  of  analysis  is  presented  by  area  of  presidential 
fund-raising  role  responsibility  in  Table  4-6. 

In  summary,  the  reference  group  members'  score  meens 
for  all  14  colleges  indicated  a low  level  o 


one-to-one  correspondence,  between  boerd  nsrabers  and 
administrators  in  the  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination 
Area  (.44076),  but  a medium  level  of  consensus  was  found  in 
the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  (0.61709).  Low  levels 
of  consensus  were  found  between  board  members  and  staff  in 
the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  (0.52120)  and  in  the 
Fund-raising  Pollcy/Praetice  Area  (0.57339).  Between 


LEVELS  Of  CONSENSUS  RELATIONSHIP 
AREAS  LEVELS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 


administrators  and  staff  a low 
in  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  (0.56866), 
but  a high  level  of  consensus  was  found  in  the  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practioe  Area  (0.83544).  No  consensus  levels  were 
found  for  the  correlations  of  reference  group  member 
responses  tor  Che  Personal  characteristics  Area. 

Hypotheses  were  rejected  or  retained  as  a consequence 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  varying  levels  of  relationship 
that  were  found  for  the  various  correlations  of  reference 
group  member  responses  on  the  24  presidential  fund-raising 
role  expectations  which  were  collapsed  into  four  area 
scores.  Hypothesis  Ho  1 was  rejeoted  for  Che  Fund-raising 
structure/coordination  and  Fund-raising  Policy/Praccice 
Areas  and  was  retained  for  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  and 
Personal  characteristics  Areas.  Hypothesis  Ho  2 was 
rejected  for  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  and  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practioe  Areas  and  retained  for  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  and  Personal  Characteristics  Areas. 
Hypothesis  Ho  3 was  rejected  for  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  and  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice 
Areas  and  was  retained  for  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  and 
Personal  Characteristics  Areas.  These  findings  are  repeated 


coefficients  were  generated  to  test  Hypotheses  Ho  4,  Ho  S, 
and  Ho  S and  to  describe  any  relationship  levels  chat  night 
be  found  by  area  of  presidential  fund-raising 
responsibility.  Oeacriptive  statistics  were  used  to 
describe  item  means  derived  from  individual  responses  by 
score  category  for  all  14  AABC  colleges.  Individual  scores 
for  the  president's  self-evaluation,  board  member  responses, 
administrator  responses,  and  fund-raising  support  staff 
responses  are  presented  as  extreme  cases  to  illustrate  sons 
of  the  patterns  of  response  that  occurred  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  undetected  by  or  incorporated  into  the  means 
that  would  be  correlated  in  the  search  for  varying  levels  of 
relationship. 

Analysis  bv  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients 

Pearson  correlation  coefficients  were  generated  to  test 
Hypotheses  Ho  4,  Ho  5,  Ho  6,  and  answer  question  two.  The 
coefficients  were  reported  in  the  discussion  of  research 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  (Table  4-1)  at  the 
.05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum  correlation  value 
of  0,174  was  required  for  significance.  There  were  no 
significant  ooefticienta  lor  the  correlation  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluations  and  the  actual  responses  from 
board  members,  administrators,  or  fund-raising  support  staff 
in  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area, 

In  the  Fund-raising  struoture/coordination  Area  (Table 
4-2)  at  the  .05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum 
correlation  value  of  0.174  was  required  for  significance.  A 


nedlum  level  correlation  was  found  between  board  member 
responses  and  presidential  self-evaluations  (0.S0984),  and  a 
low  level  correlation  was  found  between  administrator 
responses  and  presidential  self-evaluations  (0.43319).  The 
correlation  coefficient  between  fund-raising  support  staff 
responses  and  presidential  self-evaluations  was  not 
significant. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  (Table  4-3)  at 
the  .05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimuia  correlation 
value  of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  Ko 
significant  correlation  coeffioients  were  found  between  the 
presidents'  self-evaluations  and  any  reference  group 
responses . 

In  the  Personal  characteristics  Area  (Table  4-4)  at  the 
.05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum  correlation  value 
of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  A low  correlation 
was  found  between  board  member  responses  and  presidential 
self-evaluations  (0.43676).  Ko  significant  correlation 
coefficients  were  found  between  administrator  responses  and 
presidential  self-evaluations  or  between  fund-raising 
support  staff  responses  and  presidential  self-evaluations. 

Table  4-0  presents  the  varying  levels  of  relationship 
that  were  determined  by  correlating  presidential 
self-evaluations  with  reference  group  responses  by  area. 
Since  role  conflict  is  determined  by  the  correlation  of 
presidential  self-evaluations  with  presidential  estimates  of 
reference  group  responses,  the  correlation  of  presidential 
self-evaluations  with 


reference  group  responses  provided 


(0.43219J  was 


Descriptive  Afulvsis  of  Item  Means 


An  incerinstitutlpnal  iter  analysis  of  tne  response 
scores  by  scale  category  vas  calculated  and  provided  the 
basis  for  generating  a summary  table  (Table  4-10)  of  the 
item  means  for  presidents,  board  members,  administrators, 
and  support  staff.  A descriptive  analysis  of  the  item  means 
summary  revealed  range  differences  vithin  each  respondent 
group  and  contrasting  response  patterns  between  respondent 
groups. 

The  mean  rating  scores  for  each  of  the  24  items  for  i4 
colleges  for  the  presidents'  self-evaluation,  board 
members',  administrators',  and  fund-raising  support  staff's 
responses  were  baaed  on  the  number  of  actual  responses  by 
scale  category  and  are  presented  in  Table  4-10. 

The  high  mean  rating  for  the  president  (4.S6)  was 
associated  with  item  16:  "The  prsaidsht  promotes  the  policy 

encouraging  all  members  of  the  board  to  be  actively  involved 
in  giving  and  in  taking  part  in  fund-raising  leadership." 

The  low  rating  for  the  president  (2.67)  was  associated  with 
Item  3:  "The  president  primarily  promotes  'indirect 

approaches'  to  fund-raising."  There  was  a mean  score  of  4.0 
(4  - above  average  performance  and  5 ■ extreme  performance) 
or  greater  for  14  of  24  items.  Eight  mean  scores  were 
between  3.0  and  3.99  (average  performance)  and  two  were 
between  2.0  and  2.99  (below  average  performance).  Tbe 
first  of  the  two  means  between  2.0  and  2.99  is  noted  above; 
the  second  is  related  to  item  23:  "The  president  projects  a 


greater  personal  interest  to  excel  in  otner  areas  rather 

The  high  nean  rating  by  board  cembers  (i.36)  was 
associated  with  iten  6;  "The  president  pronotes  a spiritual 
vision  for  the  college  and  ties  the  development  of  that 
vision  to  all  fund-raising  efforts."  The  low  mean  rating  by 

with  item  3:  "The  president  primarily  promotes  "indirect 

approaches"  to  fund-raising."  There  was  a mean  score  of  4.0 


The  high  mean  rating  by  administrators  (4.74)  was 
associated  with  item  22:  "The  president  has  the  appropri 

professicnal/vocational  skills  in  fund-raising  to  earn 
’legitimacy'  with  officers,  staff,  and  volunteers  in  the 
The  low  mean  rating  (2.96)  was 
1:  "The  president  is  conceptually  a 


'external  president.'"  There  was  a mean  score  of  4.0  or 
greater  for  6 of  24  items,  with  17  of  24  items  rated  between 


presented  above. 

The  high  mean  rating  by  support  staff  (4.25)  was 
associated  with  item  5;  "The  president  is  known  to  apply 
his  spiritual  faith  to  fund-raising  by  praying  for  God  to 
direct  him  to  people  who  can  give."  The  low  mean  rating 
(2.89)  was  associated  with  iten  9:  "The  president  works 


with  Individual  board  members  in  the  creative  solicitation 
or  greater  for  7 of  24  items,  with  16  of  24  items  rated 


as  presented  above. 

Mean  ratings  by  presidents  were  consistently  higher 
than  were  those  given  by  any  reference  group  for  all  mean 
responses  except  for  13  of  72  responses  from  7 items  (item 


than  administrator  means  for  16  of  24  items.  And  support 
staff  means  were  higher  than  administrator  means  for  16  of 
24  items.  The  president's  high  mean  response  (4.86,  item 
16)  was  rated  one  scale  category  lower  by  board  members 
(3.66),  administrators  (3.41),  and  support  staff  (3.56) 
indicating  a degree  of  disagreement  in  performance  level. 
Similar  disagreement  between  the  president's  mean  response 
and  all  other  reference  groups  of  at  least  .50  was  found  for 
items  2,  7,  10,  and  11  as  presented  below: 

- Item  2:  "The  president  firmly  believes  in 

fund-raising— projecting  high  commitment  to  the  role,  not 
just  giving  lip  service." 


- Item  7:  "The  president  effectively  analyzes  and 
tailors  the  organizational  structure  of  the  institutional 
advancement  team  to  the  college." 


- Item  10:  "The  president  insures  that  any  problems 
of  coordination  among  the  various  divisions  of  la)oor  among 
campus  units  in  fund-raising  are  resolved." 


Tar  fourteen  AABC  colleges,  presidents  rated  themselves 
at  least  one  scale  category  higher  than  they  were  rated  by 
all  other  reference  groups,  indicating  a degree  of 
disagreement  in  performance  level.  Board  members  rated  the 
president  higher  than  did  administrators.  And  support  staff 
rated  the  president  higher  chan  did  administrators.  A 
disagreement  rating  of  at  least  .50  was  found  for  items  2, 

7,  10,  and  11.  These  findings  provided  support  for 
illustrating  that  varying  degrees  of  consensus  did  exist 
between  the  presidents’  self-evaluations  and  the  responses 
of  the  three  reference  groups. 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Extreme  Cases 

Three  colleges  were  selected  for  descriptive  analysis 
as  examples  of  extreme  cases  Co  illustrate  that  differences 
of  perception  did  exist  for  presidential  role  expectations 
in  fund-raising  between  the  president  and  the  three 
reference  groups  among  the  14  AABC  Bible  colleges.  The 
extreme  cases  selected  were  Colleges  i,  8,  and  11  (Tables 
4-12  through  4-14) . An  item  analysis  by  responses  by  scale 
category  tor  College  3 is  presented  in  Table  4-12. 

The  president  at  college  3 showed  very  little  variation 
and  gave  himself  the  highest  scores  for  18  of  24  items.  The 
majority  of  responses  from  all  reference  groups  are  one 
degree  less  or  lower  than  what  the  president  scored  for  12 


the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  item 
on-related,"  tor  his  self-evaluation  a 


Table  A-12.  Iten  Analysis  by  Responses  by  Scale  category 


Self  Evaluacion  Evaluation  of  President 

Xten  President  Board  Administrators  support  staff 


Fund-raising  Philosophy 


Fund-raising  Structure/ Coordination 


Fund-raiaing  Policy/Practice 


Indication 


i-related  or  missing  response. 


reference  groups  would  respond 


thought  tl 

a president  was  either  mistaken  in  his  estimates  or 
nat  1 was  the  lowest  score  which  would  have  been 
rate  since  4 of  7 board  members  and  2 of  4 support 

staff  respondents  rated  item  3 the  lowest  score  of  2 (below 
average).  Item  3 wee:  "The  president  primarily  promotes 

"indirect  approaches"  to  fund-raising."  The  most  congruence 


groups  in 

axist  between  the  president  and  all  reference 
the  fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  for  College  3. 
le  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination  Area  items 
11,  and  12  showed  considerable  difference  in 

degree  bei 

tween  the  president  and  reference  groups.  This 

area  showed  the  least  congruence.  In  the  Fund-raising 
Policy/practiCB  Area  items  13,  is,  16,  and  18  showed 
considerable  differenoe  in  degree  for  all  reference  groups 
between  the  president  and  reference  groups.  This  area 
showed  a lesser  congruence. 


22,  and  2: 

le  Personal  Characteristics  Area  items  19,  20,  21, 
I showed  considerable  difference  in  degree  between 

president  and  reference  groups  for  most  reference  groups. 
This  area  showed  less  congruence.  A summary  of  relative 
congruence  is  presented  in  Table  4-15. 


Cclleg!  r 

lem  analysis  by  responses  by  scale  category  for 
is  presented  in  Table  4-13.  The  president  of 

College  B 

showed  considerable  variation  selecting  the 

category  c 

>f  4 as  his  high  for  10  of  24  items  and  a category 

of  5 only 

once  for  item  21:  "The  president  is  rssponsive  to 

and  open  I 

:or  consultations  with  prospective  donors  during 

Table  4-13.  Item  Analysis  by  Responses  by  Scale  Category 


self  Evaluation  Evaluation  of  Presiaent 

item  President  Board  Administrators  Support  staff 


Fund-raising  Philosophy 


Fund-raising  stnicture/Coordination 


Fund-raising  Policy/Practice 


Indication 


1-related  or  missing  response. 


fund-raising."  Tt>e  president  agreed  with  the  majority  of 
reference  groups  for  10  of  24  items. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  the  reference 
groups  disagreed  with  the  president  on  his  low  rating  for 
item  6:  "The  president  is  known  to  apply  his  spiritual 

faith  to  fund-raising  by  praying  for  God  to  direct  him  to 
people  who  can  give."  Administrators  agreed  with  the 
president's  below  average  rating  for  Item  3.  but  board 
members  and  support  staff  gave  the  president  a higher 
rating.  This  area  showed  the  most  congruence. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  half 
the  board  members  and  support  staff  respondents  disagreed 
witn  the  president  for  item  7 and  item  9.  This  area  showed 

In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practioe  Area  half  or  more 
of  all  reference  groups  rated  the  president  lower  on  items 
13.  14,  and  la.  This  area  shoved  a lesser  congruence. 

In  the  Personal  characteristics  Area  the  president  was 
rated  lower  by  all  reference  groups  than  the  president  rated 
himself  for  items  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  This  area  showed 
the  least  congruence,  A summary  of  relative  congruence  Is 
presented  in  Table  4-15. 


An  item  analysis  by  responses  by  scale  category  for 
College  11  is  presented  in  Table  4-14.  The  president  from 
College  11  showed  some  variation  while  rating  15  of  24  items 
a 4 ("above  average  performance"),  six  items  were  rated  a 5 
("extreme  performance") . Reference  groups  all  disagreed 
with  the  president  by  one  degree  or  more  for  12  of  24  items. 


Table  4-14 . Item  Analysis  by  Responses  By  Scale  Category 


self  Evaluation 
Item  President 


Evaluation  of  President 

Administrators  support  staff 


Fund-raising  Philosophy 


Fund-raising  Struoture/ coordination 


Fund-raising  Policy/Practice 


Personal  Charaoteristics 


r missing  response. 


Indication 


i-related 


In  the  Fund-raising  Fhilnsaphy  Area  items  1 and  5 
showed  reference  groups  rating  the  president  one  scale 
category  lower  than  did  the  president.  Item  } was  rated  one 
scale  category  higher  by  reference  groups  than  did  the 
president.  This  area  showed  a less  congruence. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  items  7 
and  3 showed  reference  groups  rated  the  president  one  degree 
or  more  lower  than  did  the  president.  Lower  scores  were 
given  the  president  by  two  reference  groups  (board  members 
and  administrators)  for  items  10  and  11.  This  area  showed  a 
lesser  congruence. 

In  the  Fuhd-ralsing  Policy/Practice  Area  all  reference 
groups  had  a majority  of  its  members  rating  the  president  at 
least  one  scale  category  lower  than  did  the  president  for 
all  six  items.  This  area  showed  the  least  congruence. 

In  Che  Personal  Characteristics  Area  item  22  was  rated 
two  degrees  lower  by  two  reference  groups  (board  members  and 
administrators)  and  one  degree  lower  by  support  staff.  This 
area  showed  the  most  congruence.  A summary  of  relative 
congruence  is  presented  in  Table  4-15. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  varying  levels  of  congruence 
by  area  indicates  that  each  college  is  unique  in  the  way 
respondents  perceived  presidential  fund-raising  role 
expectations.  These  varying  levels  of  congruence  aleo 
illustrate  that  the  relationship  levels  derived  by 
statistical  analysis  by  area  for  all  14  colleges  may  not  be 
an  accurate  picture  of  consensus  between  a president  and  his 
reference  groups  at  any  particular  AABC  college.  The  three 


berveen  the  president  and  reference  groups  and  that 
individual  analysis  of  respondents  from  individual  colleges 
could  be  tore  meaningful  than  the  interinstitutional 
analysis.  A sumisary  of  relative  congruence  by  area  for  the 
president  and  reference  groups  illustrated  how  the  colleges 
related  according  to  areas  and  respondents. 

Research  Question  Three 


Research  question  three  was  worded  as  follows:  For 

each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  fund- 
raising Structure/Coordination,  Fund-raising 
Policy/PracticB,  Personal  Characteristics),  what  is  the 
relationship  between  the  sslf-evaluations  of  the  president 
in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  presidents'  estimates  of 
how  each  reference  group  (board  members,  administrators, 
fund-raising  support  staff)  would  respond  in  that  sane  role? 

The  third  research  question  addressed  the  relationship 
between  the  presidents’  self-evaluations  and  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  how  board  nembers,  administrators,  and  fund- 
raising support  staff  would  respond  by  area.  This 
examination  indicated  the  presence  or  absence  of  role 
conflict  as  perceived  by  the  AABC  president  based  on  the 
individual  scores  on  24  items  from  14  AABC  Bible  college 
presidents  which  were  collapsed  into  4 area  scores.  The 
four  area  scores  for  the  four  data  seta  from  the  presidents 
provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  analysis  conducted  by 
the  SAS  System  computing  package  provided  by  Northeast 
Regional  Data  Center.  Pearson  product  moment  correlation 


coefficiencs  were  genetated  to  deternine  the  relationship  ot 
the  responses  and  test  h/potheses  Ho  1,  Ho  6,  and  Ho  9 and 
answer  this  research  question.  Tables  4-1  through  4-S 
present  the  results  of  the  test  that  checked  for  significant 
correlation  coefficients  between  all  seven  respondent 
groups.  The  discussion  that  follows  will  refer  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  above  mentioned  tables  that  relates  to  the 
four  groups  of  responses  provided  by  the  presidents. 
According  to  the  definition  of  role  conflict,  the  existence 
of  a high  negative  correlation  would  indicate  a high  level 
of  role  conflict.  Conversely,  the  existence  of  high 
positive  correlations  would  imply  little  or  no  perception  of 
role  conflict. 


In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  (Table  4-1)  at  the 
.05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum  correlation  value 
of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  A medium  level  of 
positive  relationship  (0.70017)  was  determined  for  the 
correlation  of  the  presidents'  sslf-evaluations  with  the 
presidents*  estimates  of  how  board  members  would  respond. 
The  correlation  coefficients  of  the  presidents' 
self-evaluations  with  their  estimates  of  administrator  or 
fund-raising  support  staff  responses  were  not  significant 
and  the  presence  or  absem 
determined. 


f role  conflict  could  n 


In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination  Area  (Table 
correlation  value  of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  A 


nediun  level  of  positive  relationship  was  deternined  for  the 
correlation  of  the  presidents'  self-evaluations  with  the 
presidents’  estinates  of  how  board  nenbers  (C. 71221)  and  how 
adrainistrators  (0.76S29)  would  respond.  A high  level  of 
positive  relationship  {0.83274)  was  found  for  the 
correlation  regarding  how  fund-raising  support  staff  would 
respond . 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  (Table  4-3)  at 

value  of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  A high  level 
of  positive  relationship  was  determined  for  the  correlation 
of  the  presidents'  self-evaluations  with  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  how  board  members  (0.82689)  and  how 
fund-raising  support  staff  (0.87067)  would  respond.  A 
medium  level  of  positive  relationship  (0.74834)  was  found 
for  the  correlation  regarding  how  administrators  would 
respond. 


In  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area  (Table  4-4)  at  the 
.05  level  for  a two-tailed  test  a minimum  correlation  value 
of  0.374  was  required  for  significance.  High  levels  of 
positive  relationship  were  determined  for  the  correlation  of 
the  presidents'  sslf-evaluations  with  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  how  board  nenbers  (0.83499),  adainistratcra 
(0.80898),  and  fund-raising  support  staff  (0.85014)  would 
respond. 


In  summary,  the  presidents'  self-evaluations  and 
estimates  of  how  reference  groups  would  respond  for  all  14 


colleges  indicsced  high  and  mediuQ  levels  of  positive 
relationship  indicating  high  and  cediun  levels  of  consensus 
rather  than  the  presence  of  any  perceived  role  conflict.  A 
s\unmary  of  the  varying  levels  of  positive  relationship  are 
presented  in  Table  4-16.  varying  levels  of  high  or  nedium 
positive  relationships  were  found  in  every  area  for  all 
three  possible  combinations  except  for  the  Fund-raising 
Philosophy  Area,  implying  little  or  no  perception  of  role 
conflict  in  any  area. 

Between  presidents’  self-evaluations  and  presidents' 
estimates  for  board  members,  nsdium  levels  of  conssnsus  were 
found  in  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  (0.70017)  and 
Fund-raising  structuro/Coordination  (0.7U21)  Areas.  But 
high  levels  of  consensus  were  found  in  the  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practice  (0.82689)  and  Personal  Characteristics 
(0.80499)  Areas. 


Between  presidents'  self-evaluations  and  presidents' 
estimates  for  administrators,  medium  levels  of  consensus 
were  found  in  the  Fund-raising  structure/coordination 
(0.76929)  and  Policy/Practlca  (0.74804)  Areas.  But  a high 
level  of  consensus  was  found  in  the  Personal  Characteristics 
Area  (0.80898).  Bo  evidence  of  role  conflict  was  found  in 
the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  because  no  correlation  was 
significant. 

Betwesn  presidents'  self-evaluations  and  presidents' 
fund-raising  support  staff,  high  levels  of 


Fund-raising 


Table  4-16.  Levels  oi  positive  or  Negative  Relationship  at 
Presidents  for  Fourteen  AAfiC  colleges. 


LEVELS  OF  ROLE  CONFLICT  RELATIONSHIP 
AREAS  LEVELS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 


Low  Medium 


nd-raising  Philosophy 


Personal  Characteristics 


Summary 


The  general  results  were  presented.  Then  the  research 
questions  were  answered  In  order. 

h question  one  addressed  the  presence  or  absence 
1 levels  of  relationship  found  by 
correlating  each  reference  group  means  with  each  other  for 
the  24  survey  Instrument  items  collapsed  into  four  areas. 
Hypotheses  Ho  1.  Ho  2,  and  Ho  3 were  proposed  to  answer 
research  question  one  and  were  retained  or  rejected  by  area 
of  fund-raising  responsibility  if  the  correlation 
coefficients  were  found  to  be  significant,  criteria  for 
determining  the  presence  of  low,  medium,  or  high  levels  of 
relationship  {consensus)  were  presented.  Low  levels  of 
consensus  were  found  for  three  of  six  data  set  combinations 
for  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  and  Fund-raising 
Structure/coordination  Areas.  Each  reference  group  differed 
in  their  consensus  level  with  Che  president  in  the 
Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area.  Ho  consensus  was  found 
in  the  Personal  characteristics  Area. 

Research  question  two  addressed  the  relationship  found 
by  correlating  the  presidents*  self-evaluations  with  the 
actual  reference  group  responses  for  the  24  survey 
instrument  items  collapsed  into  four  areas.  Hypotheses  Ho 
4,  Ho  S.  and  Ho  6 were  proposed  to  anewer  research  question 
two  and  were  retained  or  rejected  by  area  of  fund-raising 
responsibility  If  the  correlation  coefficients  were  found  to 


significant. 


presidents  a 
Philosophy  o 


nediun  levels  o 
board  nernbers  a 


No  relationship  was  found  between  the 
nd  the  reference  groups  tor  the  Fund-raising 
r Fund-raising  Poliey/Practice  Areas.  Only 
six  possible  data  combinations  produced  low  and 
f relationship  between  the  president  and  the 
nd  administrators.  No  relationship  was  found 
in  any  area  between  presidents  and  fund-raising  support 
staff.  An  analysis  of  item  means  for  the  14  presidents  and 
referenoe  groups  revealed  range  differences  and  varying 
patterns  of  contrasting  responses  for  respondents  which 
describe  what  was  found  by  the  correlation  analysis.  The 
scores  for  2 of  the  14  AA5C  college  presidents  and  reference 
groups  were  presented  by  scale  category.  The  colleges 
chosen  were  illustrations  of  extreme  cases  and  snowed  that 
differences  of  perception  did  exist  between  the  president 
and  the  three  reference  groups.  The  uniqueness  of  each 
college  was  demonstrated  which  indicated  the  necessity  for 
individual  college  analysis  such  as  found  in  the  case 
studies  of  chapter  s. 

Research  guestion  three  addressed  the  presence  or 
absence  of  role  conflict  based  on  levels  of  relationship 
found  by  correlating  the  presidents’  self-evaluations  with 
each  of  his  estimates  of  how  hie  three  reference  groups 

into  four  areas.  Hypotheses  Ho  7,  Ho  6,  and  Ho  9 were 
proposed  to  answer  research  guestion  three  and  were  retained 
or  rejected  by  area  of  fund-raising  responsibility  if 


negative  correlation  coefficients  ve 


significant.  High  and  nediun  levels  at  positive 
relationship  ^consensus)  were  found  for  all  data  set 


Philosophy  Area 
coefficient  was 


all  areas  except  for  the  Fund-raising 
where  a significant  positive  correlation 
found  only  between  the  presidents’ 


other  correlation  coefficients  in  this  area  were  not 
significant.  No  role  conflict  was  found  to  be  perceived  by 


presidents. 


Hypotheses 


CHAPTER  5 

AABC  COLLEGE  CASE  STUDIES 

cnapoer  5 presents  the  findings  of  three  AABC  college 
case  studies  on  the  role  o{  Che  Bible  college  president  as 
fund-raiser.  The  first  section  contains  a description  of  how 
Chapter  S addresses  the  concerns  of  study  audiences.  The 
second  section  contains  the  findings  for  each  individual  case 
study  by  college.  The  third  section  contains  the  multiple 
comparisons  of  all  three  colleges.  The  fourth  section 
summarizes  the  findings  related  to  Che  case  study  design 
propositions.  The  fifth  section  summarizes  the  findings 
related  to  Che  research  questions  of  the  study.  The  final 
section  contains  a summary  of  the  chapter. 

The  three  case  studies  were  selected  according  Co  the 
criteria  presented  in  Chapter  3,  under  "sample  Selection." 
Eifidings  for  each  case  study  addressed  the  case  study 
purposes  listed  in  "Sample  Selection,"  the  propositions 
listed  in  "Case  Study  Research  Design,"  and  the  research 
questions  of  the  study  (Chapter  1). 

The  Case  study  Audiences 

The  case  studies  were  conducted  to  serve  the  needs  of 
two  audiences,  (a)  practitioners  in  AABC  Bible  colleges  and 
(b)  the  thesis  comiDittee  and  university  authorities  reviewing 


following  f 


this  study,  the  practitioners  in  AA6C  Bible  colleges  are 
presidents,  board  menbers,  adninistrators , fund-raising 
support  staff,  and  directors  of  the  AABC  accrediting 

Each  case  study  college  is  described 
□cus  upon  relationships  and  findings: 
of  the  developiaent  history  for  each 
s presented  followed  by  an 
of  the  college  development  team  and  a 
nd-raising  role  expectations  gathered 
a study  purpose  1,  Chapter  3] . 

2.  Descriptive  information  is  added  as  appropriate  in 
the  analyses  of  succeeding  sub-sections. 

3.  A comparison  of  each  individual  case  study 
presidential  profile  is  made  with  the  profile  of  all  36 
participating  presidents.  [All  profiles  are  available  from 


case  study  college  i 
organisational  chart  o 
list  of  prssidential  f 


1.  The  fund-raising  role  expectations  for  each 
president  following  each  college’s  organizational  chart  were 
matched  to  instrument  items  as  a chaclc  for  reliability  as 
required  by  case  study  preposition  1. 

5.  In  the  sub-sections  entitled  ’’Item  analysis  of  case 
study  president  A’s  (B's  or  c's)  self-evaluation  with 
reference  group  responses  compared  to  selected  post-test 
items  [Form  IV),"  support  was  provided  for  answering  research 
question  three  as  required  by  case  study  proposition  2.  In 
addition,  survey  instrument  data  for  each  college  were 
presented  and  compared  to  selected  items  that  were  repeated 


in  the  formal  Interview  guide,  Form  IV,  for 
reliability  of  the  instrument  as  required  b 
proposition  3 and  case  study  purpose  2,  Chapter  3. 

S.  The  fund-raising  role  of  each  case  study  president 
was  analysed  by  item  for  each  area  of  fund-raising 
responsibility  based  on  the  results  of  reference  group 
profile  responses.  This  satisfied  case  study  unit  of 
analysis  2 and  provided  support  for  answering  research 
question  two  as  required  by  case  study  proposition  2. 

7.  In  the  section  entitled,  "Multiple  Comparisons  of 
Case  Study  colleges,"  the  individual  case  study  colleges  were 
contrasted  and  compared.  Table  5-4  provides  justification 
t validity  of  the  24  items  used  in  the 
s required  by  case  study  proposition  3. 

policies/practices  among  case  study  colleges  would  be  of 
primary  interest  to  practitioners.  But  the  discussion  based 
on  the  findings  from  formal  interview  guide,  Form  III,  was 
validated  by  support  from  findings  from  formal  interview 
guide,  Form  IV,  providing  internal  validity  for  case  study 
Form  111  and  contributing  to  the  external  validity  of  the 
case  studies  as  required  by  case  study  proposition  3. 

5.  The  comparison  of  the  three  case  study  colleges  by 
rankings  based  on  discrepancy  scores  defined  in  Table  5-6 
addressed  the  theoretical  concerns  of  role  conflict  and 

3 levels  and  provided  support  for  answering  research 


questions 


10.  The  coDposite  (Table  5-6)  of  all  post-test  items 
(Form  IV}  repeats  and  compares  tne  item  analysis  for  each 
college  only  as  germane  to  the  post-test  items  to  determine 
the  internal  reliability  of  the  instrument  as  required  by 
case  study  proposition  1. 

11.  The  case  study  findings  are  related  to  all  case 
study  design  propositions  in  order,  and 

12.  The  case  study  findings  are  related  to  all  research 
questions  in  order. 


individual  Case  Study  college  findings 
Case  Study  hnlleae  A 

overview  of  the  development  history  of  case  Study  College  A 

Case  Study  College  A is  a denominational  oollege  ranked 
by  the  AABC  as  a "slae  1"  (0-199  FTE)  college.  It  received 
AABC  accreditation  in  1985  and  completed  its  5-year  AABC 
review  in  1989-1990.  The  college  is  making  preparations  to 
apply  for  regional  accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  colleges  and  Schools  (SACS).  The  current  president 
considered  SACS  requirements  to  be  much  more  extensive  than 
AABC  requirements. 

case  Study  College  A was  founded  in  1976  and  occupied 
church  facilities.  The  college  built  a building  on  church 
property  for  oollege  use.  In  the  tall  of  1979  one  family 
donated  a 40-acre  tract  of  land  for  campus  development.  A 
second  chief  executive  officer  was  inaugurated  in  February, 
1981.  During  his  tenure  as  president,  the  college  made  the 


transition  to  its  permanent  campus.  A spacious  multipurpose 
building  and  two  apartment  units  were  built  with  a majority 
of  the  cost  paid  for  by  loans  from  the  denominational  church 
development  fund.  Heavy  debt  laced  the  college  as  the  third 
president,  the  subject  o£  this  study,  was  inaugurated  in 
September  of  1987  (College  Catalogue  1990-1992). 

During  the  current  president's  tenure,  leadership  was 
given  to  a comprehensive  management  process,  to  long-range 
planning  and  revision  of  the  campus  master  plan,  and  to  the 
hiring  and  training  of  staff  in  order  to  build  a 
multi-faceted  development  management  area.  In  1 years,  in 
spite  of  the  resignation  of  the  chief  development  officer, 
considerable  new  oonstruetion  has  been  financed  and  built 
with  only  minor  adjustments  to  debt  reduction  plans.  A 
swimming  pool,  a 13-unit  married  student  housing  apartment 
building,  a maintenance  building,  and  a large  student 
union-class  room  building  were  constructed.  Plans  for  a 
larger  library  wing  or  building  were  put  on  temporary  hold 
as  funds  were  sought  and  as  the  college  faced  the  first 
operating  fund  deficit  as  of  May  26,  1990, 

During  the  1989-1990  school  year,  221  of  revenues  were 
generated  by  tuition  and  fees  and  Sil  of  revenues  were 
generated  from  private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts  [AABC 
1990  Annual  Report) . The  college  struggled  to  keep  afloat 
financially  l»y  cutting  the  budget  and  reducing  staff  by 
three  people  (Report  to  Advisors,  Hay  26,  1990).  A well 
defined  appeal  to  alumni,  friends,  and  supporting  churches 


in  the  college  publication.  May,  1990,  requeeting  an 
additional  S80,flOD  above  current  giving  resulted  in  550,000 
toward  the  deficit  as  reported  in  September,  1990.  A budget 
analysis  reported  actual  income  of  525,229  over  the 
1989-1990  budget,  the  lowest  budget  growth  (0.3%)  in  the 
prior  history  of  the  college.  The  closing  balance  for 
1989-1990  was  559,538  (Historical  Budget  Analysis  sheet). 
Presidential  leadership  in  fund-raising  appeals,  the 
mobilization  of  volunteer  workers  to  reduce  construction 
uosts,  careful  fund  management  and  revisions,  and  a bequest 
of  583,000  kept  the  college  from  deficit  and  allowed  the 
hiring  of  a director  of  development  with  the  title,  "church 
Relations  Director," 

During  1989-1990,  the  president  and  his  secretary  had  a 
very  heavy  work  load  in  the  development  area  until  the  new 
Church  Relations  Director  was  hired  and  trained.  A 
part-time  Assistant  to  the  President  gave  attention  to  the 
planned  giving  area  conducting  two  wills  seminars  per  month. 
Several  new  conferences  were  added  to  the  annual  calendar 
that  would  serve  the  churches  and  community  and  bring  more 
people  to  campus  as  prospective  friends.  The  annual  tuo-day 
"Round-Up"  provided  5136,000  for  payment  on  campus 
development  projects,  topping  the  5125,000  goal  that  was 
requested  in  college  and  denominational  publications.  The 
crisis  of  the  prospective  deficit  resulted  in  the  president 
announcing  his  resolve  to  increase  matching  gift  stewardship 


ana  turn  a negative  situation  into  a "a  cause  for  glory" 
related  to  Matthew  7:7-8  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you; 

you"  King  Janes  Version  {Publication) . 

Fund-raising  struoture/Coordination  Area 
3.  Provide  nore  fund-raising  training  for  those  who 
are  in  contaec  with  supporting  churches  {Support  staff,  Form 
II)  . 


4-  Receive  special  training  in  fund-raising  methods 
yet  undeveloped  at  the  college  in  order  to  lead  the 
development  team  and  keep  gift  income  growing  {President  & 
administrator,  interview) . 

5.  Attend  fund-raising  training  seminars  with 
administrators  (Administrators,  interviews] . 

«.  conduct  training  orientation  for  hoard  members 
regarding  duties,  establishing  policy,  ensuring  stability, 
service  on  committees,  and  general  qualifications:  wor):, 

wisdom,  wealth,  Christian  walk,  and  witness  {President  8 
training  materials). 


7.  "He  shall  assign  special  duties  to  major 
administrative  offices"  (Job  Description  File,  President). 

9.  Write  articles  and  promote  fund-raising  efforts  in 
denominational  and  college  publications  (Administrator, 
interview;  publications).  Write  most  college  brochures  for 
fund-raising  plans — bought  others  from  Sharpe  (President, 
interview) . 


Fund-raising  Pollc//Practice  Area 
9.  "He  is  to  present  to  the  Board  an  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  the  college  together  with  a prograxD  designed  to 
neet  such  needs"  ^Job  Description  File,  President). 

ID.  Revise  the  budget  and  development  staff  positions 
depending  upon  gift  incone  to  avoid  operational  deficit  for 
the  year  (President,  interview). 

11.  Do  more  fund-raising  personally  by  delegating  more 
administrative  tasks  (Administrator,  Form  II). 

12.  Promote  special  projects  at  official  functions 
prior  to  offerings — i.e.,  ladies'  Day  (President, 
interview) . 

13.  Develop  a denominational  volunteer  group  called 
"Florida  Church  Builders"  to  serve  denominational 
congregations.  Maintain  files  for  denomination  at  the 
college.  The  first  project  was  working  on  married  student 
housing  (President,  interview;  publications). 

14.  create  and  review  an  historical  budget  analysis 
with  the  budget  compared  to  actual  income,  church  gifts, 
individual  gifts,  actual  expenditures,  budget  growth 
percentage,  actual  budget  percentage,  balance,  building 
income,  building  spent,  expenses  growth  percentage;  and 
propose  fund-raising  goals  (President,  interview). 

15.  Supervise  Church  Relations  Director  and  Assistant 
to  the  President  in  Planned  Giving  weekly  (President  ( 


administrators,  interviews). 


16.  aevelop  and  obtain  large  gitta  for  capital 
devBlopnent  fron  donors  (President  & board  nember, 
interviews) . 

17.  Work  witn  Business  Officer  to  evaluate  gifts  in 
kind — i.e.,  donation  of  land — to  see  how  nuch  it  would  cost 
to  receive  the  gift  (President,  interview) . 

18.  Be  a denominational  leader  and  special  speaker  to 
keep  in  touoli  with  the  ministry  needs  of  the  college 
constituencies  and  use  the  college  to  meet  those  needs  with 
special  conferences  and  simultaneously  attract  attention  to 
the  college  (President  & board  member,  interview). 

19.  write  thank  you  notes  to  every  donor  once  a month 
(President  8 administrator,  interviews) . 

20.  Write  letters  to  pastors  giving  updates  on  projects 
and  fund-raising  goals  (Administrator,  interview  i 
publication) . 

21.  Report  quarterly  and  annually  to  the  Board  on  all 
divisions  including  annual  lists  of  supporting  churches  and 
individuals  (President,  interview). 

22.  Promote  use  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  (Timothy 
Club)  to  substitute  tor  youth,  Christian  education,  and 
preaching  needs  for  small  churches  and  for  pastor  vacations 
of  larger  churches.  This  creates  loyalty  to  the  college 
which  is  appreciated  by  the  congregations  and  in  turn 
insures  strong  support  for  the  monthly  church  contribution 
made  by  the  missions  committees  (Board  member,  interview) . 


Personal  CharacterisLics  Area 

The  most  fund-raising  role  expectations  that  were 
collected  for  President  A trom  the  case  study  were  found  in 
the  Fund-raising  Policy/Praetice  Area  (14)  with  4 of  6 items 
supported.  The  second  highest  nunBer  (6)  were  found  In  the 
Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  with  3 of  6 items 
supported.  The  least  number  (2)  were  found  in  the  Fund- 
raising Philosophy  Area  with  2 of  S Items  supported.  No 
role  expectations  were  mentioned  for  the  Personal 
Characteristics  Area.  A total  of  9 Items  out  of  24  received 
support  for  reliability  at  case  study  College  A. 


The  item  analysis  by  scale  category  for  Case  Study 
College  A presented  in  Table  5-1  was  based  upon  actual 
responses  to  the  survey  instrument  from  the  president,  board 
members,  and  administrators.  Support  staff  data  was  not 
available.  Selected  items  that  were  repeated  in  the  formal 
interview  guide.  Form  IV,  are  recorded  in  parentheses. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area,  the  majority  of 
reference  group  responses  corresponded  closely  to  the 
president's  responses.  Item  4:  "The  president  operates  the 

college  with  growth-contingent  funding,"  was  rated  one 
category  lower  by  some  board  members  and  administrators  than 
the  president's  "above  average"  perception.  One  out  of  five 


-able  S-1.  Comparative  Item  Analysis  ot  Form  lA  with  Form 
:v  by  Responses  by  Scale  Category  for  Collage  15  (Case  Study 


Self  Evaluation 


ovaluatlon  of  President 
Administrators  Support  staff 


Fund-Raising  Philosophy 


Fund-Raising  Strueture/Coordlnation 


Fund-Raising  Polioy/Praetioe 


Personal  Characteristics 


* Indication  of  a non-related  or  missing  response, 
aata.  parenthesis  ( ) indicates  score  from  Form  IV. 


hoard  nembers  gave  the  president  a consistent  low  rating, 
which  was  atypical  of  all  other  respondents. 

In  the  Fund-raising  structure/coordination  Area, 
considerable  disagreement  was  discovered  between  the 
president's  and  reference  group’s  responses.  A majority  o 

categories  lower  than  did  the  president  tor  items  7,  8,  an, 


higher  than  the  president's  responses.  Item  0:  "The 

president  leads  Che  board  in  the  clarification  of  the  role 
of  each  trustee  in  division  of  labor  In  terns  of 
fund-raising,"  recorded  the  greatest  disparity  with  two 
"below  average"  scores  and  two  "average"  scores.  The 
president  had  rated  himself  "above  average."  Administrator 
responses  were  mixed  with  few  trends.  One  administrator 
disagreed  considerably  with  the  president  on  items  7 
(tailors  organizational  structure)  and  11  (internal 
communications  among  support  staff) . 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area,  considerable 
correspondence  was  observed  between  the  president's  and  all 
reference  group  responses  except  for  item  IS:  "The 

president  insures  that  the  success  of  the  over-all 
fund-raising  effort  is  evaluated  comprehensively  and 
systematically."  Two  board  members  and  one  administrator 
gave  "below  average"  ratings  and  two  administrators  gave 
"average"  ratings  while  the  president  recorded  himself  as 


In  the  Personal  Characteristics 
correspondence  bei 
reference  groups  ; 


rea  considerable 
president’s  responses  and  all 
k evident.  Administrators'  sc 


were  very  close.  Board  members  were  divergent  only  on  item 
23:  "The  president  projects  a greater  personal  interest  to 

majority  of  hoard  members  scored  "above  average."  The 
president  rated  himself  as  "average"  but  all  administrators 
rated  item  23  as  "below  average,"  apparently  convinced  that 
fund-raising  was  the  primary  interest  of  the  president. 


In  sumnary,  case  study  president  A’s  self-evaluation  of 
the  instrument  items  corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
majority  of  all  reference  groups  plus  or  minus  one  scale 
category  for  19  out  of  24  items.  The  greatest  disparity  by 
the  majority  of  respondents  was  found  in  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  Area. 

TM  fund-raising  role  of  case  study  president  A bv  area  of 


The  following  description  of  the  periormance  of  Case 
Study  President  A follows  the  outline  of  the  survey 
Instrument  and  is  based  upon  the  results  of  reference  group 
profile  responses  (Form  11),  the  results  of  formal 

The  actual  responses  to  the  survey  instrument  are  not 
included  in  this  evaluation. 


In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  the  president 
balances  the  external/internal  image  but  seems  to  tend 
toward  being  more  external  than  internal.  The  president  is 


ek  and  travels  on  weekends 
n campus  and  20  hours  per  week 
He  projects  a very  high 
s kindly  but  direct 


spending  15  hours  p 
off  campus  during  the  school  y 

approaches  in  asking  for  funds.  He  doesn't  like  to  ask 
people  for  money  but  has  been  very  successful  at  it.  He  has 
shown  the  board  that  growth-contingent  funding  is  preferable 
and  possible.  He  has  had  to  manage  considerable  debt  from  a 
previous  administration  which  has  made  current  expansion  and 
repair  much  more  difficult.  He  says  he  prays  considerably 
with  the  staff  for  dohors  and  with  donors,  but  his  prayer 
life  is  perceived  by  the  staff  to  be  more  personal  than 
public.  A spiritual  vision  is  always  part  of  the 
fund-raising  purpose. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  the 
president  has  effectively  analyzed  the  need  for  development 
staff  and  has  set  up  an  institutional  planning  process  tnat 
begins  with  the  institutional  mission  statement,  continues 
with  specific  institutional  objectives  for  the  development 
of  a five-year  plan.  Responsibilities  from  that  plan  are 


incorporated  into  individual  operations  calendars  for  every 
position.  Self-evaluation  documents  are  reviewed  annually 
at  the  faoulty/staf f retreat.  Appropriate  priority 
revisions  are  made  and  a new  terminal  year  is  added  to  the 


five-year  plan.  The  president  has  given  the  director  of 
church  relations  responsibility  for  fund-raising,  alumni 
relations,  public  relations,  and  student  recruitment. 


Receipts  to  donors  are  handled  on  a once-a-month  turn  around 
by  the  business  office  after  the  president  writes  personal 
notes  on  each.  The  director  of  planned  giving  fAssietant  to 
the  President]  serves  as  a part-tine  field  person  reporting 
directly  to  the  president.  The  president  coordinates  the 
area  of  planned  giving  and  all  other  fund-raising  areas 
quite  adequately.  Still,  the  director  of  church  relations 


coordination  from  the  planned  giving  area.  He  said  that  he 
"doesn't  always  get  information  from  the  planned  giving" 
area.  He  often  "has  to  go  after  infornation, " but  doesn't 
get  "all  he  needs."  The  director  of  planned  giving  seems 
oblivious  to  any  problem  of  team  unity.  While  he  is 
formally  part  of  the  church  relations  area  and  budget,  he 
does  not  participate  in  the  budget  preparation  prooees  and 
his  personal  supervision  comes  directly  from  the  president. 


This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  volunteer  nature  of  his 
position  and  his  job  preferences.  The  president  has 
extensively  oriented  and  trained  board  members  to 


fund-raising  philosophy  and  tests  but  gave  no  structured 
seminars  to  trustees  on  roles.  On  a quarterly  basis,  he 
brings  in  the  Assistant  to  the  President  to  present 
information  on  "living  trusts"  and  annuities.  In  addition, 
the  president  travels  extensively  to  speaJc  at  churches  and 
to  see  donors,  one  board  member  said:  "He  needs  a 

professional  fund-raiser  to  assist  him.  He  is  overworked  in 
his  capacity  as  fund-raiser."  Each  board  member  lives 


within  a relativaiy 


distance  from  his/her  district 


churches  that  support  the  college.  Each  hoard  nenber  serves 
as  a field  representative  to  certain  churches  in  their 
"district."  The  president  works  with  individual  board 
nembers  to  inprove  their  effectiveness.  The  president 
relies  on  the  administrators  to  insure  that  support  staff 
maintain  effective  internal  communications.  The  president 
writes  a number  of  articies  for  various  college 
publications,  writes  the  planned  giving  article  for  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  gives  attention  to  the 
quality  and  format  of  college  publications  on  a regular 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  the  president 
very  carefully  projects  the  budgets  and  financial  needs  of 
the  college  in  financial  planning.  He  advises  and  leads  the 
board  and  administrative  officers  in  preparing  a case 
statement  for  the  college.  He  does  not  ask  board  members 
individually  to  give  but  the  training  given  has  resulted  in 
all  members  participating  in  some  way,  The  president  gives 
reports  and  constant  updates  to  board  nembers  on  the 
financial  health  and  welfare  of  the  college.  He  gives 
personal  supervision  to  the  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all 
fund-raising  efforts. 

In  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area  the  president 
projects  exceptional  physical  endurance.  He  is  a young, 

regularly  which  he  feels  help  him  to  manage  stress  and  have 


the  endurance  needed  for  his  active  fund-raising  schedule. 
His  taraily  circunstances  do  not  interfere  with  active 
fund-raising,  but  he  feels  a need  to  spend  more  tine  with 
his  family.  He  is  very  available  and  open  to  consultations 
with  donors.  He  feels  he  has  average  ability  In 
fund-raising  but  is  highly  respected  as  a knowledgeable 
leader  with  more  than  the  sufficient  credentials  to  lead 
administrators  and  staff. 


officer  takes  primary 
attention  with  fund-raising  as  a secondary  activity.  He 
enjoys  teaching  but  does  not  teach  as  much  as  he  might  given 
his  schedule.  His  church  leader  rcle  has  tc 
and  seems  to  be  the  third  highest  activity  which  open: 
for  fund-raieing.  The  president  maintains  a very 
professional  relationship  with  the  beard.  His  method 
building  as  funds  were  available  and  the  endowment  of 
new  student  center  has  earned  respect.  His  influence 
the  board  has  grown,  but  it  seems  that  he  has  yet  to  i 
the  same  level  of  moral  support  from  the  board  that  h] 
predecessor  and  founder  of  Che  college  enjoyed.  He  w£ 
perceived  as  an  "outsider-manager"  rather  than  the 
"well-known  insider"  and  "spiritual  leader"  to  whom  tl 
board  was  accustomed. 


fund-raising 
development, 
development  s 


president  is  the  primary  leader  of  the 
1 essentially  the  director  of 
oriented  and  trained  the  board  and  new 
their  fund-raising  roles.  He  is  a 


constant  resource  for  all  team  nenbers.  He  is 
expanding  his  knowledge  of  finance  and  fund-raising  and 
seems  to  nave  dedicated  himself  to  this  field  primarily.  He 
is  training  a team  with  little  previous  experience.  More 
training  and  more  staff  is  needed,  once  the  fund-raising 
staff  and  board  members  are  initially  trained  he  allows 
considerable  freedom.  He  is  available  Out  lets  team  members 

relations  feels  the  burden  of  his  position  and  wants  the 
president  to  help  him  more  in  his  responsibilities.  This 
may  be  due  to  his  inexperience  or  the  lack  of  creativity  and 
initiative  on  the  director's  part. 

The  president  carries  a constant  burden  for  meeting  the 
fund-raising  goals  and  tries  to  set  the  pace  and  insure  the 
results  of  the  team  by  working  harder  and  longer  at 
fund-raising  Chan  any  others  in  spite  of  his  ether  duties. 
The  team  is  producing  results  because  of  his  personal 
motivation,  example,  and  relentless  activity  (writing 
personal  notes  on  all  receipts,  and  constant  travel  to 
churches  and  donors).  He  could  be  even  more  effective  in 
fund-raising  if  more  administrative  affairs  ware  delegated. 
If  he  continues  this  pace  without  an  executive 
vice-president  or  without  a vice-president  of  advancement  to 
coordinate,  train,  and  lignten  his  contacts,  this  president 
may  not  be  able  to  manage  the  nigh  stress  and  energy 
required  as  he  gets  older.  Both  administrators  and  board 


case  study  College  B 

0^^B^Vlew  Cf  tne  development  history  ef  case  study  e 


Case  Study  college  B i 

college  ves  founded  In  1933 
After  several  relocations. 


an  independent  college  ranked 
0-399  FTE)  college.  The 
itn  twelve  students  attending, 
a family  gave  the  college 


of  farmland  in  1957.  Af 
the  existing  buildings,  the  college  moved  t 
a existing  campus.  The  college  received 


accreditation  f 
degrees  by  the 
accreditation  b 
and  Schools  in 


a Kiddle  States  Association  of  colleges 


The  current  president  was  inaugurated  in  1979 
president  was  innediately  faced  with  a financial  c 


controlled  every  outgoing  c 
one  in  development  at  first 
consultant  was  brought  in  t 
campaign.  The  goal  was  thr 


heck  personally  and  was  the  only 
. In  1983-1963  a financial 
0 help  organire  the  first  capital 
Be  million  dollars.  Two  to  three 
days  a month  for  1 1/2  years  the  president  worked  with  the 
consultant  and  gained  considerable  confidence  tor  future 
fund-raising  leadership.  A direct  mailing  program  was 
sharpened.  Several  development  officers  were  hired  for 
short  periods.  The  president  concluded  that  he  had  to  find 


giving  0 


n development  otficer.  In  1989-1990  planned 
serious  program  in  fund-raising, 
ne  president  restructured  the  development  management 
/ creating  a Stewardship  Department  that  would 

e annual  fund  giving,  planned  giving,  and 
the  capital  fund  drive.  The  public,  alumni,  and  church 


placed  in  a Public  Ministries  Department.  The  president 
considered  this  restructuring  to  be  "the  best  move  I ever 
made."  The  president  wrote  a number  of  pamphlets  to 
instruct  corporation  and  board  members  of  the  college  in 
their  roles  which  included  active  fund-raising  participation 
and  leadership.  The  president  became  active  in  civic 
functions  in  order  to  elevate  community  awareness  of  the 
college,  "the  best  kept  secret  in  town,"  and  to  seek 


potential  corporation  and  prospective  donors. 

During  the  1989-1990  school  year,  43.7%  of  revenues 


were  generated  by  tuition  and  fees  and  33.8%  of  revenues 


were  generated  from  private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts 
(Long-Range  Planning  Budget  Analysis).  The  president  took 
active  leadership  in  planning  and  promoting  the  capital 
campaign  drive.  An  eight-unit  married  student  apartment 
building  ($400,000)  was  built  in  July  and  dedicated  in 
September,  1988  with  funds  out  of  the  S2.4  million  "Living 
and  Learning  Building  Campaign."  A new  academic  complex 
(S800,000)  followed  and  was  dedicated  in  April,  1989 
Included  in  the  campaign  was  $250,000  for  campus  landscaping 


1-raising  Philosophy 


1.  Expected  to  manage  with  expert  authority  as  wall  as 
to  be  a fund-raiser,  even  though  not  identified  as  such  in 
the  constitution  and  By-Laws  (Board  member,  interview). 

2.  Create  nigh  visibility  for  the  college  through 
public  concerts,  awards  for  city  officials,  by  becoming 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Rotary,  fund-raising  as  VMCA  board 
member.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  [President,  interview). 

3.  Project  spiritual  leadership  with  moral  purposes 
involved.  When  "led”  of  God  for  a dollar  figure,  he  ashed 
for  it.  He  was  never  "led"  to  a person  to  give,  but 
presented  needs  to  many  [President,  interview) . 

Fund-raising  Struoture/Coordination  Area 

1.  Provide  training  at  fund-raising  seminars  for  a 
developmsnt  officer  and  one  Development  Committee  member 
(Administrator,  interview) . 

5.  Insist  on  stronger  staff  follow-through  (Board 
member) , 

6.  Write  materials  for  orienting  the  corporation  and 
board  members  In  their  fund-raising  roles.  Provide 
occasional  short  seminars  for  board  members  on  their  roles 
and  gives  them  extensive  materials  to  read  (President, 
interview;  materials) 

7.  Write  letters  for  direct  nail  based  on  "hot  ideas" 
supplied  by  Director  of  Stewardship  who  later  edits  each 
letter  (Administrator,  interview). 


S.  Seorganized  the  college  scrueture  so  public 
relations  vaa  separated  from  development  department.  The 
development  department  receipts  all  donations  with  a 
personal  letter  and  signature  within  24  hours,  sending  a 
report  and  deposit  slip  to  the  business  office.  An 

administration  with  the  president  focused  on  preaching, 
teaching,  building  donor  relationships,  and  guiding  the  long 
range  development  planning  process  (President  & 
administrator,  interview  i publication). 

9.  Involve  five  board  members  as  a special  committee 
to  assist  the  president  in  designing  new  ways  to  raise  short 
and  long  term  gifts  (Board  member) , 

10.  Visit  donors  with  board  members  (Board  member, 
interview) , 


Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area 

11.  Direct  the  Director  of  Stewardship  in  regard  to  a 
Fund-raising  Plan  with  five  year  projections  for  giving 
needs.  The  Plan  is  approved  by  the  Development  Committee 
(Administrator,  interview) . 

12.  Review  last  year*s  plan  and  ma)ie  up  new  budget  in 
February  with  Board  to  approve  the  budget  for  the  college 
(Administrator,  interview) . 

13.  Motivate  board  members  to  make  phone  calls  and  do 
more  "asking"  tor  funds,  an  uncomfortable  practice  at  this 
point  (Administrator,  interview) . 


14.  Conduct  C4spu5  dinners  for  prospective  donors  and 
follow  up  with  personal  visits  to  donors'  homes  (President  & 
administrator,  interviews). 

15.  Receives  a list  of  donors  and  makes  personal  visits 
in  search  of  developing  friendships  and/or  receiving  funds 
(President,  interview) . 

16.  Evaluated  ):y  the  board  every  two  years  according  to 
a job  description.  Board  also  evaluates  itself  [President  6 
board  rnember,  interviews)  . 

17.  Developed  personal  confidence/s)till  from  use  of  a 
consultant  for  the  first  S3  nillion  capital  campaign  who 
served  2-3  days  a month  for  18  months  (President, 
interview) . 

18.  Insured  sound  financial  management  with  a focus 
upon  the  expenditures.  Mow  strategic  planning  is  in  place 
(President,  interview). 

19.  Write  two  "donor  only"  updates  in  Fail  and  Spring, 
(President,  interview) . 

20.  conduct  a business  brealcfast  in  the  Fall  for  a 
group  of  Business  Partners  (President,  interview). 

21.  Write  very  personal  hand  written  notes  to  donors 
(President,  interview) , 

22.  Encourage  church  contacts  by  conducting  4 seminars, 
"Pastor  Enrichment  Days,"  with  president  giving  devotions  or 
doing  a workshop  (President,  interview). 

23.  Prepare  annual  reports  and  informs  board  regularly 
on  financial  stability  (Publications), 


Personal  Characteristics  Area 

The  cost  fund-raising  role  expectations  that  vere 
collected  for  President  B tcon  the  case  study  were  found  in 
the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  (13)  with  6 of  6 itens 
supported.  The  second  highest  number  (7)  were  found  in  the 
Fund-raising  structure/coordination  Area  with  S of  6 items 
supported.  The  least  number  (3)  were  found  in  the 
Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  with  3 of  6 items  supported. 

No  role  expectations  were  mentioned  for  the  Personal 
characteristics  Area.  A total  of  14  items  out  of  24 
received  support  for  reliability  at  case  study  college  B. 
Item  analysis  of  ease  study  nresident  H’g  self-evaluation 


The  item  analysis  by  scale  category  for  Case  Study 
College  B presented  In  Table  5-2  was  based  upon  actual 
responses  to  the  survey  instrument  from  the  president,  board 
members,  and  administrators.  Support  staff  data  was  not 
available.  Selected  items  that  were  repeated  in  the  formal 
w guide,  Form  IV,  are  recorded  in  parentheses. 

md-raising  Philosophy  Area  the  majority  of 


board  members  and  administrator  agree  with  the  president  for 
all  Items.  In  the  Fund-raising  Struoture/Coordination  Area 
the  administrator  rated  the  president  on  scale  category 
lower  than  the  president's  responses.  The  board  showed 


greater  differences 


Table  5-2.  Comparative  Item  Analysis  of  Form  lA  with  Form 
IV  by  Responses  by  scale  Category  for  college  is  (Case  study 


Item  President 


Evaluation  of  President 

Administrators  Support  staff 


Fund-Raising  Philosophy 


Ro  response 


Fund-Raising  Structure/ Coordination 


Fund-Raising  Policy/Practice 


Personal  Characteristics 


■ Indication  of  a ncn-related  or  missing  response. 
Rote.  Parenthesis  ( ) indicates  score  from  Form  IV. 


board  nembers  disagreed  that  the  president  led  the  board  in 
the  clarification  cf  the  role  of  each  trustee  in  the 


insurihg  t 
divisions 
resolved  ( 
president 


pbers  gave  the  president  an  "average"  score  for 
any  problens  of  coordination  among  the  various 
labor  among  campus  units  in  fund-raising  are 

’average"  score  for  insuring  chat  fund-raising 
effective  comprehensive  internal 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area,  the 
administrator  fundamentally  disagreed  with  tne  president 
that  the  president  led  the  board  and  administrative  officers 
in  the  preparation/reviev  of  a case  statement  (item  15), 


ers  gave  the  president  a 
e president  claimed  he  d 


recording  the  highest  score.  Two  members  of  the  board  gave 
Che  president  only  an  "average"  score  for  encouraging  all 
members  of  the  board  Co  be  actively  involved  in  giving  and 
in  taking  part  in  fund-raising  leadership  (item  16). 
Congruent  responses  were  found  for  all  other  items  in  the 


In  Che  Personal  characteristics  Area,  the  majority  of 
administrator's  scores  were  the  same  except  for  disagreement 


president 


respective 


president. 

In  summary,  a majority  of  reference  ^oup  members  were 
within  one  scale  category  of  the  president's  score  for  20  of 
24  items.  While  there  were  some  differences  found  between 
the  president  and  the  board  and  administrator,  there  was 
very  high  congruence  between  all  respondents.  The 
Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  recorded  the  most  congruence, 
the  Personal  Characteristic  Area  recorded  less  congruence, 
the  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination  Area  recorded  lesser 
congruence,  and  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Praetlce  Area 
recorded  the  least  congruence. 


The  following  description  of  the  performance  of  Case 
study  President  6 follows  the  outline  of  the  survey 
instrument  and  is  based  upon  the  results  of  reference  group 
profile  responses  (Form  II),  Che  results  of  formal 
interviews  (Form  IV),  and  follow-up  infomal  interviews. 

The  actual  responses  to  the  survey  instrument  are  not 
included  In  this  evaluation. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  the  president  was 
perceived  as  balancing  the  image  of  being  an  "external"  or 
"Internal"  president  with  the  scale  tilting  slightly  to  the 
"external"  side.  The  Stewardship  Director  raniced  him  as 
being  "above  average"  as  an  external  president  even  though 
the  president  recorded  only  10  hours  per  veek  off  campus  and 


8 hours  per  week  on  canpus  in 
Independent  presidents  spent 
more  Doth  on  and  off  canpus. 
hiqh  personal  c 
personal  giving  as 
"direct  approach"  i 


nd-raising  activities. 


e president  projected  a very 
0 fund-raising.  He  used  his  own 
n example  to  others.  He  used  the 
fund-raising  Delieving  that  "one  has  to 
ask  to  receive."  His  direct  approach,  however,  was  based  on 
very  careful  previous  cultivation  which  was  reguired  by  the 
conservative  farning  culture  surrounding  the  college.  He 
operated  the  college  with  grcwtn-eontingent  funding 
reflected  by  the  capital  campaign  and  subsequent 
construction  of  an  a-unit  married  student  apartment 
building.  The  president  was  very  public  in  promoting  prayer 
for  funds  with  students,  staff,  and  as  an  item  for  the 


agenda  at  board  meetings.  Terms,  such  as,  "Stewardship 
Department"  and  "ministry"  were  used  constantly  which  helped 
tie  the  spiritual  vision  of  the  college's  mission  to  all 
fund-raising  activities. 

In  Che  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination  Area  the 
president  stressed  the  development  of  a strong  Stewardship 
Department  by  restructuring  advancement  functions  into  two 
administrative  areas,  stewardship  and  public  relations. 

High  standards  were  held  for  fund-raising  with  a 
comprehensive  range  of  strategies  to  accomplish  it.  The 
staff  was  constantly  given  opportunities  for  professional 
enrichment  in  the  development  functions.  Many  board  members 
felt  "I'm  not  a fund-raiser!,"  but  were  introduced  to  it 


over  the  years.  The  president  gave  the  board  "lots  of 
reading  material  on  fund-raising"  including  "several  books," 
said  one  board  member.  Trustee  roles  ware  defined  and 
illustrated  with  overhead  projected  naterials  so  that  "each 
person  did  his  bit."  Board  oommittess  became  actively 
involved  in  helping  the  Stewardship  Department  plan. 
Corporation  members  were  included  so  that  when  they  were 
later  invited  on  the  board,  they  would  have  some  previous 
experience  and  a clear  set  of  expectations  tor  active 
service.  The  president  visited  with  board  members  in 
seeking  donor  support.  The  Stewardship  Director  felt  that 
this  type  of  activity  should  be  increased.  The  president 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Stewardship  Director  to  insure 
effective  coordination  among  the  various  units  and  to 
promote  internal  communication  among  support  staff.  He 
wrote  the  promotional  letters  which  were  edited  by  the 
Stewardship  Director  and  took  an  interest  in  coordinating  a 
consistent  and  positive  message  in  attractive  promotional 
materials. 


In  the  Fund-raising  Poiicy/Practlco  Area  the  president 
maintained  a tight  vigilance  over  the  budget  and 
effectiveness  of  fund-raising  strategies  in  his  long-range 
finenoial  planning.  He  attended  seminars,  read  widely,  met 
regularly  with  other  presidents  and  worked  with  other 
non-profit  agencies  in  actual  fund-raising  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  field.  He  used  a video  by  the  Association  of 
Governing  Boards  along  with  numerous  samples  of 


srganizacianai  structures  of  other  institutions  to  advise 
the  beard  that  it  was  to  provide  "work,  wealth,  and  wisdoa." 
The  president  and  board  recalled  the  preparation  and  review 
of  a case  statement  but  the  Stewardship  Director  indicated 
chat  there  had  been  little  emphasis  on  one.  The  president 
continually  informed  the  hoard  of  the  financial  health  of 
the  college  by  formal  reports  and  informal  presentations  at 
board  meetings.  Every  J years  the  board  evaluated  the 
president’s  job  description.  Ths  board  evaluated  itself  by 
committee  as  well.  The  overall  fund-raising  effort  was 
evaluated  systematically  and  formally  each  year. 

In  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area,  the  president  was 
a Call  large  man  who  projected  physical  power  and  stamina  in 
his  fund-raising  leadership  role.  The  president  mentioned  a 
tendency  to  become  weary  from  the  many  "president’s  dinners’’ 
he  attended  but  he  seemed  to  be  glad  for  their  results  and 
quite  able  to  balance  his  many  responsibilities.  The  board 
members  agreed  that  the  president’s  family  did  not  interfere 
with  active  fund-raising  with  the  stewardship  Director 
electing  to  withhold  comment.  The  president  was  given  high 
marks  for  his  openness  to  and  contact  with  individual 
donors.  This  was  seen  as  one  of  his  strengths.  His 
expertise  in  fund-raising  was  respected  by  all  based  on  his 
academic  and  practical  approach  to  the  field.  His 
contributions  in  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  president  and 
board  development  have  influenced  the  AABC.  Reference 
groups  perceived  the  following  interests  to  be  equal  to  or 


sore  isporcant  to  the  president  than  fund-raising:  "guiding 

the  spiritual  growth  and  inage  of  the  college  on  campus, 
teaching,  hoard  leadership,  and  future  development."  The 
president  gave  these  interests:  "relationships  with 

governmental  and  accrediting  associations,  recruitment  and 
admissions,  strategic  planning,  budgetary  control."  The 
board  perceived  that  the  president  performed  his  cole  well 
and  that  he  deserved  respect  for  his  leadership  out  of 
fiscal  crisis,  his  spiritual  vision,  management,  and 
fund-raising  abilities.  The  stewardship  director  ranked 

consensus  with  the  board  on  most  Items,  The  board  was  doing 
very  little  actual  "asking"  tor  funds  at  that  time,  so  it 
nay  be  that  some  board  roles  were  not  adequately  being 
assumed,  resulting  in  low  consensus  regarding  the  roles  of 
the  hoard  and  that  of  the  president.  No  other  data 
clarifying  this  deviation  was  found. 

In  summary,  case  study  president  B developed,  staffed, 
and  led  the  development  area  as  a personal  project  to  ensure 
that  the  long-range  development  of  college  facilities  and 
programs  would  be  possible.  He  preferred  to  train  his  own 
director  and  used  the  mentor  approach,  a learning  style 
which  he  enjoyed.  Several  directors  were  tried  until  the 
current  one  was  matched  to  the  organizational  climate  and 
the  president’s  style  of  leadership.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  stewardship  department  nas  increased  over  several  years 
due  to  internal  organization,  professional  staff  training. 


involvement  o£  the  board,  and  the  nanagenent  skill  provided 
by  the  director  and  president  who  work  as  a team.  This 
personal  approach  coupled  with  careful  planning  and 
budgetary  control  has  produced  results  and  illustrates  a 
very  successful  application  of  the  president's  fund-raising 
philosophy  to  fund-raising  adninistration. 

Case  Study  College  c 

Overview  of  the  development  history  of  case  orudv  CBlleoe  r 
Case  Study  College  C was  an  independent  college 
affiliated  with  a denomination  ranked  by  the  AABC  as  a "size 
4"  (600-Above  FTE)  college.  The  college  was  founded  in  1907 
as  the  aolden  valley  Institute  at  Golden,  North  Carolina, 
with  a deep  concern  for  young  people  living  on  meager 
incomes  in  the  mill  villages  of  the  south.  His  vision  of  a 
school  where  students  could  earn  a large  snare  of  their  room 
and  board  was  realized  when  the  institute  was  moved  in  1911 
to  a summer  resort  including  Haddock  Inn  on  a lOO  acre  tract 
accessible  to  a railroad  and  major  roads.  Land  was 
purchased  along  a creek  to  provide  land  to  grow  crops  and 
raise  cattle.  The  students  worked  the  land  and  ate  the 
produce  gathered  (1989-1990  College  Catalogue;  College 
magazine;  Dr.  Julian  Bandy,  Fall  1989,  p.  13). 

A high  school  was  established  with  the  institute  and 
accredited  by  the  state  in  1926  providing  secondary 
education  for  older  students  and  developed  into  an  academy 
for  traditional  students  until  its  close  In  1976.  In  1937  a 


four-year  Bible  college  program  was  added.  The  spate 
legislature  chartered  the  college  division  in  1939 
authorizing  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biblical 
Education.  In  1957  the  college  became  a charter  member  of 
the  AA6C  and  in  19B3  received  regional  accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS) 
{1989-1990  College  Catalogue). 

A series  of  setbac>:e  affected  the  development  of  the 
academy  and  institute  or  college  and  its  facilities  during 
this  academic  advancement.  In  1913,  Haddock  Inn  burned  to 
the  ground  forcing  students  to  live  in  tents  through  two 
sessions.  In  1950,  LeTourneau  Hall,  a woman's  dormitory, 
burned,  forcing  students  to  eat  and  sleep  in  temporary 
housing  in  an  old  warehouse.  In  1958,  the  music  building 
burned.  The  greatest  tragedy  of  all  came  on  November  6, 

1977  when  the  dam  holding  back  a lake  above  the  college 
surged  across  the  lower  campus  leaving  39  dead,  50  injured, 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage.  News  of  the 
tragedy  prompted  the  prayers,  help,  and  gifts  of  thousands 
of  people  and  organisations  in  the  community,  state,  and 
nation.  The  college,  which  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
financial  ruin  prior  to  the  flood,  recovered  financially. 

Dr.  Forrest's  "tree  of  Cod's  own  planting"  had  survived  lire 
and  water  and  continued  to  flourish  (1989-1990  college 
Catalogue) . 

The  current  president  of  case  study  College  C was 
chosen  from  the  Board  of  the  college  and  was  inaugurated  as 


the  fourth  president  in  1979,  That  Fall  a new  academic  dean 
was  hired  to  guide  the  faculty  in  a self-study.  By  that 
DeceitBer,  the  college  was  granted  candidate  status  with  SACS 
which  qualified  students  who  were  state  residents  to  receive 
grants  from  the  state.  President  C guided  the  financial 
recovery  of  the  college  setting  goals  "to  become  debt  free 
and  to  remain  that  way"  (College  magasihe.  Fall  19S9,  p.  4). 
In  19B7  AABC  accreditation  was  reaffirmed  for  another  10 
years.  In  1989  a second  accreditation  self-study  was 
conducted  by  SACS.  The  college  was  reaffirmed  for  full 
accreditation  for  another  10  years.  Over  the  next  13  years 
tremendous  capital  invesiaent  and  enrollment  growth  tooh 
place,  but  the  college  has  always  closed  its  boohs  in  the 
black  (1989-1990  Annual  Report}, 

President  c's  success  in  maintaining  financial 
stability  during  the  college’s  impressive  growth  has  been 
attributed  to  his  own  commitment  to  serve  God,  his  ability 
to  attract  capable  administrators  and  faculty,  and  the 
dedication  of  college  alumni  and  constituents.  The 
president's  pastoral  and  nissionary  experience  led  him  into 
becoming  a District  Superintendent  and  later  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  his  denomination. 

This  close  tie  to  the  church  has  opened  many  doors  of 
ministry  for  him  which  has  in  turn  promoted  and  provided 
support  for  the  college.  His  early  interest  in  radio 
ministry  became  a reality  when  he  guided  the  founding  of  a 


station 


Fund-raising  efforts  nave  made  this  station  self-supporting, 
provided  publicity  for  the  college,  created  an  enlarged 
ministry  for  the  president,  and  occasionally  has  generated 

(College  magazine,  Fall  1989,  President,  p,  4-9), 

A very  comprehensive  and  effective  development 
department  has  been  established  during  the  president’s 
tenure.  The  president  did  not  perceive  himself  as  a 
fund-raiser  but  has  tried  to  hire  the  best  people  available 
to  help  him.  The  current  vice-president  of  Advancement  came 
to  the  department  vith  previous  experience  in  fund-raising, 
served  as  an  assistant,  then  was  elevated  to  his  present 
position.  He  has  very  ably  trained  his  staff  and  has 
enlarged  the  department  and  provided  consistent  support  for 
the  president's  goals  over  several  years  [Form  IV,  informal 
interviews) . 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  have  provided  some 
very  large  gifts.  In  October,  1989,  groundbreaking  for  a 
new  science  building  was  made  possible  due  to  an  anonymous 
gift  of  S14D,000  dedicated  to  the  name  of  W.  C.  clary  Jr, 
(The  Chieftain,  newspaper,  Oct,  17,  1989],  The  women's 
auxiliary  of  the  college  conducted  an  annual  "Treasures  from 
your  Attic"  sale  in  the  National  Guard  Armory  with  proceeds 
going  to  college  projects,  The  1989  project  was  the 
refurbishing  of  the  lobby  of  the  women's  dormitory  (College 
newspaper,  Nov,  9,  1989],  A 99,000 


iu 


3.  Evangelize  tne  unsaved  througn  fund-raising  to 
accogplisn  tne  nission  of  the  college  (Administrator, 


1.  :t  no  other  person  is  available,  or  if  he  is  the 
test  suited  to  approach  a donor,  the  president  should 
contact  individual  donors  (Board  cienber)  , 

Fund-raising  structure/coordination  Area 
S.  Manage  administration  with  a unity  of  focus.  Hi 
someone  to  oversee  campus  administration  when  president  i 
away  (Administrator) . 


Management  of  the  development  of  procedures  and 
policies  is  needed  to  support  the  Master  Plan 
(Administrator,  interview) . 

8.  Contact  major  donors  with  board  members  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  (Administrator  8 support  staff] . 

9.  Hire  best  administrators  to  turn  over  fund-raising 
duties  and  receive  direction  from  Director  of  Development 


(President,  interview] . Hire  more  staff  to  focus  on 
spBcific  areas  and  potential  (Board  member) . 

Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area 


10.  Attend  seminar  on  fund-raising  in  order  to  learn 
fund-raising  principles,  consider  skills,  and  board  member 
responsibilities  for  fund-raising  (Administrator). 

11.  Give  personal  attention  to  cultivating  people  and 
In  developing  large  fund-raising  projects  (administrator). 

12.  Give  personal  attention  to  contacting  directors  of 
foundations  and  corporations  (Support  staff). 


X3.  Maintains  certain  donor  contacts  and  occasionally 
asks  for  gifts  iPresident,  interview). 

re-working  the  Master  Plan,  and  uses  dsvelopnent  retreats, 
with  each  person  presenting  goals  (President,  interview). 

iS.  Allow  personality  to  cone  through  by  writing  the 
main  letters  to  churches,  (President,  interview), 

fund-raising  (Administrator,  interview) . 

Presents  annual  reports  and  provides  updates  to 
board  of  financial  state  of  the  college  (Reports, 
administrator) , 

Personal  Characteristics  Area 

The  most  fund-raising  role  expectations  that  were 
collected  for  President  C from  the  case  study  were  found  in 
the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  (8)  with  5 of  6 items 
supported.  The  second  highest  number  (<)  were  found  in  the 
Fund-raising  Structura/Coordination  and  Philosophy  Areas, 
Three  of  6 items  were  supported  in  the  Fund-raising 
philosophy  Area  and  2 of  6 items  were  supported  in  the  Fund- 
raising Structure/Coordination  Area,  No  role  expectations 
were  mentioned  for  the  Personal  characteristics  Area,  A 
total  of  10  items  out  of  24  received  support  for  reliability 


study  college 


Item  analysis  of 


study  president  c'b  self-evaluation 


The  item  analysis  by  scale  category  for  Case  Study 
College  c presented  in  Table  was  based  upon  actual 
responses  to  the  survey  instrument  from  the  president,  board 
members,  and  administrators.  Selected  items  that  were 
repeated  in  the  formal  interview  guide.  Form  rv,  are 
recorded  in  parentheses. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area,  a comparison  of 
responses  by  scale  category  revealed  that  a majority  of  all 
reference  group  responses  were  within  one  scale  category  of 
the  president's  response  for  all  items  except  for  item  3 
where  the  support  staff  diverged  two  scale  categories  from 
the  president.  The  president  recorded  that  he  primarily 
promoted  "direct  approaches"  while  the  support  staff 
maintained  that  he  promoted  "indirect  approaches"  for 
fund-raising . 

In  the  same  area,  post  test  scores  from  Form  IV  matched 
previous  presidential  and  the  majority  of  board  member 
responses,  but  the  majority  of  administrators  scored  lower 
faverage")  than  they  had  previously  ("above  average")  for 
item  2:  "The  president  firmly  believes  in 

fund-raising — projecting  high  commitment  to  the  role,  not 
just  giving  lip  service." 

In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  a 
comparison  of  initial  survey  responses  by  scale  category 
revealed  that  a majority  of  board  members  disagreed  with  the 


president  by  two  scale  categories  for  items  7,  8,  and  9 
dealing  with  advancement  organizational  structure, 
clarification  of  board  nember  coles  and  the  president’s  work 
with  trustees  individually  in  fund  solicitation.  The 
nalority  of  administrators  disagreed  with  the  president  by 
tw'o  scale  categories  for  items  7 and  11.  support  staff 
disagreed  with  the  president  for  two  scale  categories  for 
items  8,  10,  and  11  scoring  each  a "below  average," 

A comparison  of  post  test  category  responses  for  each 


administrators  tended  to  be  within  one  scale  category  from 
the  president's  response  for  all  items,  but  support  staff 
showed  the  considerable  divergence  of  two  scale  categories 
fron  the  president  for  items  2,  5,  and  6. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Prsetice  Area,  board  members 
disagreed  with  the  president  by  two  scale  categories  for 
Items  13  and  14.  Support  staff  disagreed  with  the  president 
by  two  scale  categories  for  items  17  and  18.  All  other 
responses  were  within  one  scale  category. 

In  the  sane  area  a comparison  of  post  test  items  by 
scale  category  revealed  that  all  administrators  rated  item 
13  as  "above  average"  agreeing  with  one  previous  response  in 
that  category,  when  before,  the  majority  had  given  the 
president  a "below  average"  score.  Item  13  was  "The 
president  provides  effective  leadership  in  long-range 
financial  planning." 


In  Che  Personal  Characceristics  Area,  differences 
becveen  alX  reference  groups  and  the  presidents  were  within 
one  scale  category  for  all  items.  No  post  test  responses 


In  summary,  the  Personal  Characteristic  Area  recorded 
the  nost  congruency,  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area 
recorded  less  congruency,  the  Fund-raising  Poliey/Practice 
-Area  recorded  lesser  congruency,  and  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  Area  recorded  the  least  congruency  of 
responses  between  president  and  reference  group  perceptions 
of  psrforcance  for  case  study  College  c.  These  findings 
indicated  support  for  the  existence  of  differences  of 


perception  on  role  expectations  by  the  various  reference 
groups  by  area  at  fund-raising  responsibility. 

For  the  post  test  responses,  all  items  tested  were 
congruent  for  the  president  and  board  member  responses,  but 
were  divergent  for  administrator  responses  for  Case  study 
college  c.  This  indicated  support  for  the  reliability  of 
the  survey  instrument  items  for  the  president  and  board 
members,  but  support  was  not  found  tor  administrator 
responses  at  Case  Study  College  C. 

The  fund-raisina  role  of  case  study  president  C by  area  of 


The  following  description  of  the  performance  cf  Case 
Study  President  C follows  the  outline  of  the  survey 
instrument  and  is  based  upon  the  results  of  reference  group 
profile  responses  (Form  II),  the  results  of  formal 


interviews  (Forin  IV),  and  £allow-up  informal  interviews. 

The  actual  responses  to  the  survey  instrument  are  not 
included  in  this  evaluation. 

perceived  as  being  a very  "external"  president.  One  support 
staff  member  said,  "He  should  spend  less  tine  holding 
special  meetings  in  churches  and  much  more  time  meeting  with 
large  donors  as  well  as  (maXing)  personal  contacts  with 
potential  donors."  Another  mentioned  that  he  should  "be 
more  personally  involved  in  face-to-face  contact  with 
foundations  and  corporations.”  Adninistrators  agreed  that 
more  contact  with  major  donors  and  board  members  on  a 


to  the  cultivation  of  people."  Board  member  comments 
Indicated  a fundamental  disagreement  with  administrators  and 
staff,  recording  that  "Our  board  is  pleased  with  the 
president’s  role  as  a fund-raiser  as  is."  The  president 


: off  campus  in 
iB  president's 
le  perception  of  staff 


IB  spent  a balanced  a 


h leaders  and/or 


s showed  th 
and  administrators, 

a number  of  groups.  He  spent  20t  with  chut 
congregations,  20%  with  individual  donors, 
corporations  and  foundations,  15%  v 
with  board  members  or  state  officials,  and  10%  with  parents 
of  students.  The  president  recorded  that  he  spent  75%  of 
his  8 hours  per  week  in  fund-raising  a 


h alumni  groups,  15% 


with  the  various  advanceraent  officers  and  support  staff,  I5t 

academic  officers,  and  2t  with  student  development  officers 
iTorm  IB),  The  president  projected  a commitment  to 
fund-raising,  collected  fund-raising  information,  and 
promoted  fund-raising  in  general,  but  he  did  not  perceive 
himself  to  be  the  figurehead  in  fund-raising  (Form  IV).  The 
president  relied  primarily  on  his  advancement  officer  to  be 
concerned  about  such  things  as:  polishing  fund-raising 

shills,  attending  seminars  on  fund-raising,  embracing  and 
instituting  fund-raising  principles.  The  president's 
primary  interests  were  perceived  to  lie  in  radio  and  church 
ministry,  in  student  recruitment,  and  in  being  a spiritual 
leader  on  and  off  campus.  Board  members  and  administrators 
agreed  tnat  the  president  promoted  "direct  approaches"  in 
fund-raising,  but  support  staff  perceived  him  as  promoting 
"Indirect  approacnes."  The  president  operated  the  college 
with  growth-contingent  funding.  The  president  was  known  to 
apply  his  faith  to  fund-raising,  being  quoted  as  saying, 
"Prayer  is  a great  support  system  in  fund-raising."  He 
prayed  for  "open  doors  to  new  donors"  before  board  members, 
staff,  faculty,  students,  and  in  the  radio  ministry.  The 
president  actively  presented  a good  academic  and  public 
relations  profile  for  the  college  which  included  the 
religious  mission  of  the  college.  That  mission  was  always 


In  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area,  the 
president  tailored  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
institutional  advancenent  tean  to  his  style  of  leadership  by 
choosing  the  best  v.p.  of  Institutional  Advancement 
available,  by  giving  considerable  authority  to  him,  by 
adding  personnel  to  that  department,  and  by  approving  a 
telemarketing  phase  in  fund-raising.  The  president's 
leadership  in  development  changed  as  mere  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  development  officer  and  staff.  Due  to  the 
president's  busy  church  and  radio  ministry  schedule,  one 
administrator  suggested,  "He  needs  a person  to  help  oversee 
his  duties  on  campus  when  he  is  away  to  help  the 
administration  work  as  one  (Form  II)."  perceptions  were 
mixed  over  whether  or  not  the  president  clarified  the 
fund-raising  role  of  the  board.  One  board  member  said,  "He 
did  not."  Several  said  that  the  president  asked  the  board 
to  give  and  to  provide  contacts,  but  that  the  board  held  to 
the  position  that  they  manage  the  money  more  than  raise  the 
money  (Form  IV) . The  president  spent  little  time  going  with 
individual  board  members  in  the  solicitation  of  new  funds 
(Form  IV) . The  president  received  a "below  average"  score 
from  the  support  staff  for  involvement  in  issues  of 
coordination,  in  maintaining  internal  communication,  and  in 
supervising  promotional  fund-raising  materials. 
Administrators  gave  him  "average"  scores  and  the  board  gave 
him  "above  average"  scores  (Form  II).  These  responses 
reflected  the  division  of  labor  in  fund-raising  activities 


snared  by  the  president  and  V.p.  of  Institutional 
Advancement. 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practica  Area,  the  president 
took  an  active  lead  in  long-range  financial  planning  by 
creating  an  environment  for  planning  using  butt  sessions, 
checking  with  the  President's  Advisory  Council,  asking  the 
board  for  and  updating  a Master  Plan,  and  personally 
studying  the  building  space  needs  of  students  for  housing, 
classrooms,  and  social  events.  The  president  received 
"average"  scores  by  all  reference  groups  for  presenting  the 
formal  and  informal  responsibilities  of  tne  board  to  the 
beard.  On  one  occasion  the  president  asked  someone  else  to 


a responsibilities, 
to  develop  a case 


challenge  the  board  with 
president  encouraged  the 
for  the  capital  campaign  and  led  the  board  in  its  i 
consideration.  He  kept  the  board  informed  as  to  tt 

annual  reports.  He  relied  on  the  V.p.  to  do  his  o^ 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  fund-raising  and  gave  a 
:he  self-study  and  accreditation  revi« 


processes. 


In  the  Personal  characteristics  Area, 
perceived  as  being  very  fit  physically  wit 
capacity  and  resiliency  for  fund-raising, 
enjoy  fund-raising  but  he  was  willing  to  d 


the  president  was 
very  keen  mental 
He  claimed  to  not 
it  without  much 


negative  stress  fForm  IB).  The  president's  family  enhanced 
and  did  not  interfere  with  active  fund-raising.  His  wife's 


involveraen'C  in  the  women's  auxiliary  and  other  events  was  an 
asset.  The  president  was  always  very  responsive  to 
consultations  to  prospective  donors  putting  his  philosophy 
of  "friend  raising,  not  fund-raising"  into  practice.  The 
president  considered  his  fund-raising  skills  to  be  "average" 
with  support  staff  agreeing,  but  board  menibers  and 
administrators  gave  him  an  "above  average"  score  for  skills 
which  indicated  that  he  had  earned  "legitimacy"  with  them  in 
fund-raising.  Reference  groups  gave  the  following 
presidential  interests  that  were  considered  to  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  fund-raising:  to  safeguard  the  spiritual 

mission  of  the  college,  to  support  the  advancing  academic 
program,  to  stand  on  the  principles  of  the  college  founder, 
to  maintain  accreditation,  to  encourage  faculty  development, 
to  have  a public  ministry  in  churches,  to  be  a 
denominational  leader,  to  attend  to  the  college  budget.  The 
president  mentioned  his  interest  in  being  a spiritual  leader 
on  campus  (Form  IV) . All  reference  groups  gave  the 
president  an  "average"  score  for  maintaining  a consensus  on 
roles  with  the  board  so  that  he  enjoyed  a "pleasant"  or 
improving  relationship  in  the  area  of  fund-raising.  The 
president  indicated  that  the  board  was  "unique"  and  a 
difficult  board  to  work  with  in  spite  of  his  ability  to 
influence  the  composition  of  the  board  over  the  years.  But 
board  members  and  administrators  appreciated  the  president's 
optimistic  perspective  at  certain  tines  when  fund-raising 
efforts  were  not  as  productive  as  had  been  predicted. 


president  and  board  shared  a philosophy 


o£  fund-raising  leadership  that  was  accepted  but  was  not 
perceived  by  administrators  or  support  staff  to  be  the 
presidential  role  the  college  needed.  The  board  and 
president  were  content  to  manage  the  development  area  from  a 
distance,  rather  than  to  give  much  personal  attention  to  the 
processes  and  development  of  the  management  area.  The 
president's  pro-active  phase  in  development  had  changed  over 
the  years  to  more  of  a re-active  phase  where  the  advancement 
officer  led  and  the  president  observed  and  helped.  The 
president's  involvement  in  church  and  radio  ministries 
coupled  with  the  total  management  of  all  campus  divisions 
appeared  to  take  away  from  time  that  could  otherwise  have 
been  given  to  presidential  involvement  in  fund-raising 
leadership  and  activity.  Support  staff  tended  to  be  very 
negative  toward  presidential  performance  indicating  a need 
for  greater  understanding  of  or  identity  with  the  role  of 
the  president  as  fund-raiser.  The  board  had  a supervisory 
role  over  advancement  and  participated  occasionally  in 
fund-raising  efforts  but  did  not  have  members  who  had  been 
trained  to  do  active  fund-raising  or  who  were  actively 
involved  in  the  internal  planning  processes  with  the 
president  and  officers  in  advancement.  The  president  was 
perceived  as  being  an  excellent  public  relations  figurehead 
rather  than  being  a fund-raiser  or  manager  of  the 
advancement  area.  His  involvement  in  church  ministries  gave 
the  college  more  identity  with  church  denominational  support 


students 


fund-raising  management  and  donor  contacts. 

Hultiple  Comparisons  ot  Case  Study  Colleges 

This  section  presents  multiple  comparisons  of  the  case 
study  colleges.  First,  responses  from  Form  IV  that  support 
the  theoretical  propositions  are  reported.  Second,  selected 
items  from  Form  III  are  presented  by  college  and  compared  in 
a summary.  Third,  the  results  from  the  survey  instrument 
(Form  lA  and  Form  II)  are  compared  by  item  discrepancies  for 
presidential  role  conflict  and  reference  group  consensus. 
Fourth,  a composite  of  all  post-test  items  gathered  by  Form 
IV  is  compared  by  college.  And  finally,  each  president  is 
compared  to  the  general  profile  of  all  AABC  college 
presidents. 

Justification  of  the  Theoretical  Propositions  from  Form  IV 
Based  on  a profile  of  responses  to  the  formal 
interview  guide  (Form  IV)  used  at  all  three  case  study  AABC 
colleges  a comparison  of  all  supportive  comments  and/or 
illustrations  that  existed  for  the  survey  instrument  items 
(theoretical  propositions)  was  made  and  presented  in  Table 

Justification  for  the  construct  validity  of  each  item 
was  established  by  two  colieges  or  more  for  IB  of  24  items. 
All  areas  of  presidential  responsibility  in  fund-raising 


except  for  the  Personal  Characteristics  area  were  well 
supported  by  comments  and/or  illustrations  (Table  5-4) 


table  0-4.  Support  for  Theoretical  Propositions  by  Case 
Study  colleges  from  formal  Interview  Guide  Form  IV. 


Support  Consents  b 


e Study  College 


nd-Ralsing  Philosophy 


d-Raising  Structure/Coordination 


d-Raising  Policy/Practice 


selected  from 


described 


experienced  by 


contrasts  in  the  fund-raising  environment 
case  study  college  presidents.  The  comparisons  are 
presented  in  a summary  form  Cor  the  1939-1&90  budget  year. 
Separate  items  are  listed  under  the  appropriate  case  study 
college  according  to  the  greatest  degree  of  success  in  that 
aspect  of  fund-raising.  Statements  from  formal  interview 
guide.  Form  IV,  are  included  when  support  was  found  for  the 
Items  selected  from  Form  III. 

Case  Study  Celleoe  A 


The  1989-1990  operating  budget  for  Case  study  College  A 
was  91,206,000  with  an  endowment  listed  at  a market  value  of 
$950,000,  which  was  an  equivalent  relationship  of  79%  of  the 
budget.  The  correspondence  of  endowment  value  to  budget 
size  is  much  closer  than  any  other  participating  AABC 


college  for  its  FTE  enrollment  size  or  than  any  other  case 
study  college.  The  AGB  study  of  independent  colleges 
recorded  an  endowment  market  value  mean  that  was  11.8% 
higher  than  the  operating  budget  mean  in  1965-1986. 
college  A has  the  most  administrators  involved  directly  in 
fund-raising  activities.  Like  College  B,  the  president  of 
college  A spent  50%  of  his  tine  fund-raising.  But  unlike 
College  B,  at  College  A the  chairman  of  tne  hoard  spent  25%, 


:he  board  development  committee  spent  50 
the  Alumni  officer  spent  1G%,  the  Academic  Dean  spent  5% 
and  the  Business  officer  spent  15%  of  his/her  time  in 
fund-raising  activities.  For  College  C,  the  president  w 
uncertain,  the  chancellor  spent  20%, 


board  development  committee  spent  5i,  the  alumni  officer 
spent  50*  and  the  student  affairs  officer  spent  10%  at 
his/her  time  in  fund-raising  activities.  The  chief 
development  officer  is  assumed  to  spend  100%  of  his  time. 

A formal  interview  (Form  IV)  with  the  academic  dean  of 
College  A revealed  that  the  faculty  were  not  encouraged  to 
perform  specific  fund-raising  duties  while  on  speaking 
engagements . 

College  A had  the  highest  percentages  from  local 
churches  (41%  restricted,  54%  unrestricted)  while  College  B 
reported  6%  unrestricted  and  College  c reported  s.6% 
restricted  and  1.4%  unrestricted  from  local  cnurches. 
College  A reported  a nigh  of  14%  from  bequests  with  College 
B and  C reporting  1%  unrestricted  and  1.1%  restricted 
respectively,  formal  interviews  (Form  IV)  revealed  that 
president  A "travels  extensively  visiting  churches  and 
individuals,"  which  may  contribute  to  the  high  levels  of 
support  from  local  churches. 
case  Study  College  B 


College  B recorded  the  highest 
the  three  case  study  colleges  c 
Colleges  A and  C recorded  $2,0C 
respectively. 


I fiscal  year  Case  Study 
'alue  of  deferred  gifts  among 


College  B had  fewer  professional  staff  assigned  to 
development  functions  (2)  than  any  participating  or  case 


college,  college 


But  college  B had  more  support  staff  (7)  than  A (1-75)  or  C 
(3) . Formal  Interviews  (IV)  reported  the  recent  hiring  of 
two  of  the  five  full-time  fund-raisers  at  College  A.  The 
College  B development  function  was  reorganised  so  the 
stewardship  director  would  report  directly  to  the  president 
and  be  restricted  to  fund-raising.  An  executive 
vice-president  helped  free  the  president  for  fund-raising 
and  the  public  relations  area  was  separated  from 
fund-raising.  This  kept  the  number  of  administrators  low 
with  more  support  staff  positions  required. 

College  B reported  the  highest  percentage  of  gifts 
above  $10,000  (1%)  and  above  $25,000  (Ht)  with  the  other 
case  study  colleges  not  reporting  gifts  at  those  levels. 
Formal  interviews  (Form  IV]  revealed  that  president  B 
"helped  bring  the  college  out  of  a $2.5  million  debit  and 
made  the  college  financially  stable." 

Case  Study  college  c 

Total  gift  income  for  Case  Study  college  c financed 
only  11.5%  of  the  operating  budget  with  endowment  income 
accounting  for  .5%.  The  AGB  19$5-1986  study  recorded  gift 
income  financed  10%  and  endowment  Income  financed  6.5%. 
College  A (73%  gifts,  7%  endowment)  and  B (100%  gifts)  were 
highly  dependent  upon  gift  income  for  financing  their 
operating  budgets. 

College  C regularly  used  a greater  variety  of 
fund-raising  volunteers  than  College  A.  College  c used 
board  members,  "friends,"  and  pastors  as  did  College  A,  but 


College  C also  used  faculty,  aluomi,  and  students,  college 
B did  not  respond.  Formal  interviews  (Porn  IV)  revealed 
that  president  B was  very  active  with  a variety  of 
volunteers  in  fund-raising:  board  and  corporation  members, 

"friends,"  alumni,  a woman’s  auxiliary,  and  pastors. 

College  C had  the  most  comprehensive  variety  of  sources 
for  restricted  and  unrestricted  gift  income.  College  C had 
the  highest  percentage  of  unrestricted  gift  income  for 
1989-1990  among  case  study  colleges  from  individual  donors 
(43.1%,  with  19.7%  restricted),  High  percentages  came  from 
foundations  and  corporations  for  College  C. 

College  C reported  being  currently  involved  in  a 5-year 
capital  campaign.  College  B had  completed  a 5-year  campaign 
within  the  last  5 years  but  college  A had  not,  a noticeable 
difference  from  all  participating  colleges.  A formal 
interview  (Form  IV)  revealed  that  president  B "sets  goals 
and  strategy  for  major  fund  campaigns,  selecting  premiums 
for  encouraging  giving." 

Summary 

A review  of  Form  III  revealed  a number  of  aelected 
aspects  of  fund-raising  policy/practice  that  present 
contrasts  among  the  three  case  study  colleges.  Enrollment 
FTB  size  difference  is  reflected  in  larger  operational 
budgets  as  FTB  increases,  but  it  does  not  reflect 
significantly  greater  endowments,  size  of  development 
support  staff,  or  a significant  reduction  of  time  spent  by 
the  president  in  active  fund-raising.  Support  from  the 


formal  interview  guides  {Form  IV)  for  selected  items  from 
Form  III  contributed  to  the  external  validity  of  the  case 
studies. 

comoarison  of  Case  Study  College  Rankings  bv  Discrepancy 

Discrepancy  scores  were  generated  for  all  three  case 
study  colleges  based  upon  the  individual  raw  scores  and 
group  means  for  the  24  survey  items  collected  prior  to  the 
on-caotpus  case  studies.  These  scores  were  ranked  as  high, 
medium,  or  low  for  presidential  role  conflict  or  reference 
group  consensus.  A comparison  of  the  three  case  study 
colleges  is  presented  in  Table  5-5. 

A comparison  of  discrepancy  rankings  by  item  among  the 
three  case  study  colleges  found  that  when  role  conflict  was 
low,  reference  group  consensus  rankings  tended  to  be  high. 
The  Fund-raising  Coordination/Structure  Area  recorded  the 
least  congruency  for  all  responses,  the  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practice  Area  recorded  a greater  amount  of 
congruency,  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  recorded  an 
even  greater  amount  of  congruency,  and  the  Personal 
Characteristics  Area  recorded  the  most  congruency,  case 
study  College  C recorded  the  greatest  amount  of  discrepancy 
by  reference  group  members,  with  the 
the  greatest  differences. 
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v.8PP081te  gt  All  Post-TeBt  TfM  Gatnered  by  Form  IV 

A composite  of  all  post-test  Items  gathered  by  Form  IV 
is  compared  to  original  survey  item  responses  in  Table  5-6 
by  case  study  college. 

Four  items  on  formal  interview  guide  Fora  IV  provided  a 
check  on  the  reliability  of  the  responses  returned  by  the 
president  and  the  three  reference  groups.  Eight  out  of  12 
responses  made  by  the  three  case  study  presidents  were 
identical  with  two  of  the  twelve  responses  not  marked  on 

IV*  Eight  of  II  responses  by  one  board  member  matched 
Che  naiority  of  respondents  from  ail  three  cases.  Seven  out 
of  eight  administrator  responses  matched  for  case  study 
colleges  A and  S but  only  two  of  four  items  showed  matches 
with  uncertain  results  for  case  study  college  c.  Mo  tests 
were  possible  for  support  staff  of  any  college.  Item  9 
showed  the  most  variation,  hence,  low  reliability  among 
items  tested  among  all  respondents. 

In  summary,  strong  support  for  item  reliability  was 
found  for  presidents,  and  board  members.  Reliability 
support  was  found  for  administrators  but  no  support  was 
found  for  support  staff  responses  due  to  lack  of  data. 


Comparison  of  the  profile  for  case  study  nrasidenr  » 

case  study  college  president  A was  a denominational 
president  of  a college  with  the  an  enrollment  FTE  size  1 (up 
to  199} . He  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  all  denominational 


Table  ^-6.  Comparative  Item  Analysis  of  form  lA  with  Form 
:v  by  Responses  by  Scale  Category  for  case  Study  Colleges. 


Self-Evaluation 

President  Board 


Administrators  Support  staff 


• Indication  of  non-related  or  missing  response. 

Note : Parenthesis  ( ] indicates  response  from  Form  IV. 


presiden'Cs  aC  44.  Prior  to  assuming  the  presidency  he  was  a 
Bible  college  administrator  (academic  dean) . He  listed  no 
previous  fund-raising  experience.  Hie  4 years  as  president 
puts  him  just  above  the  mean  time  for  denominational 
presidents  of  3.7  years.  The  tine  spent  (15  hours)  on 
campus  in  fund-raising  activities  was  above  the  mean  hours 
per  wee)c  (12.3)  spent  and  about  double  the  mean  hours  per 
weeH  (10.6)  spent  fund-raising.  He  joined  the  majority  of 
denominational  presidents  in  a management  style  of  giving 
general  supervision  but  with  constant  participation  in 
selected  events.  He  fell  into  the  group  of  about  half  the 
denoninatlonal  presidents  who  don't  enjoy  fund-raising  but 
who  do  it  without  feeling  much  negative  stress.  He  was 
considered  the  chief  fund-raiser  in  1989-1990  and  has  since 
hired  a fund-raiser. 

He  spent  a very  small  amount  of  time  off  campus  (15%) 
with  church  leaders  or  congregations  in  comparison  to  his 
counterparts  (median  10%) . A high  percentage  (80%)  of  his 
time  off  campus  was  spent  visiting  individual  donors  unlike 
his  fellow  denominational  presidents  (median  30.3%).  A 
smaller  amount  of  time  (5%)  was  spent  with  alumni  groupe 
than  what  was  spent  by  his  counterparts  (15%) . The  same 
pattern  of  contrasts  was  found  for  his  use  of  time  off 
campus  when  compared  to  all  participating  AABC  presidents. 

He  spent  10%  of  his  on  campus  time  with  board  meisbers,  lower 
than  the  median  (12.5%)  for  denominational  presidents.  He 
spent  40%  of  his  on  campus  time  with  development  officers 


versus  the  nedian  of  30i.  Thirty  percent 
support  staff,  douhls  the  nedian  of  isi. 
with  the  business  officer  (1011  was  lower 
151.  The  adnissions  officer  anc 
aach.  In  comparison 


His  time  spent 
‘ than  the  median  of 
development  officer 


I respectively.  The 
ime  spent  on  campus  f 


e basic  pattern  of  contrasts  for 

also  found  to  exist  for  all  AABC  presidents  with  the 
exception  being  that  the  president  of  case  study  college  A 
tended  to  spend  even  more  time  with  development  and  support 
staff  than  the  median  for  all  participating  AABC  presidents. 

The  board  has  not  required  a general  evaluation  or  a 
performance  evaluation  in  fund-raising  in  the  past  three 

fund-raising  role  assessed  by  the  historical  development  of 
the  institution,  by  a comparison  with  Bible  colleges  having 
a similar  size  and  similar  demographics,  and  in  relationship 
to  previously  stated  goals. 

Fund-raising  tactics  that  were  most  effective  were  the 
following: 


1.  A state-wide  campue  event  with  a western  theme  to 
raise  money  for  the  annual  building  fund. 

2.  The  planned  giving  program,  with  wills  seminars. 

3.  Specific  gifts  were  requested  of  three  donors  to 
fund  a building. 

Personal  notes  written  on  all  receipt  letters  and  cards 
showed  an  average  level  of  effectiveness. 


The  most  disappointing  tactics  were  the  following: 

1.  The  annual  telephone  campaign. 

2.  Appeal  letters. 

The  president  gained  his  fund-raising  skills  primarily 
(30%)  through  conference  seminars/workshops  with 
self-teaching,  other  presidents,  and  college  courses  rating 
20%  each  and  consultants,  10%.  This  pattern  was  very  close 
to  the  median  for  denominational  presidents  and  contrasted 
with  the  pattern  for  all  presidents. 

The  president's  gift  solicitation  methods  focused  upon 
a higher  (40)  than  median  (30)  num)^er  of  "drop-hy 
face-to-face  asks”  made  without  previous  cultivation. 
"Expected  face-to-face  visits"  were  15,  close  to  the  median 
of  12.5.  Only  a few  target  group  meetings  were  attended 
(3) , considerably  lower  than  the  median  (30)  for 
denominational  presidents,  ho  "asks"  were  made  by  phone. 

The  president  mentioned  that  the  secret  to  his  personal 
success  in  fund-raising  was  his  attempt  to  do  nine-tenths  of 
the  work  tor  people  to  make  it  "easy"  to  give.  He 
remembered  that  people  give  to  people,  so  friendship 
cultivation  was  considered  very  important  for  fund-raising. 

In  summary,  case  study  president  A was  a model 
fund-raiser  in  leadership  and  example  in  comparison  to  the 
general  profile  of  all  AABC  presidents.  As  a denominational 
president  he  related  well  to  his  denominational  constituency 
but  maintained  the  personal  attention  and  activity  in 
fund-raising  that  was  more  typical  of  independent 


presidents.  All  respondents  agreed  that  he  spent  much  time 
with  individual  donors  but  had  much  less  contact  with 
individual  board  members  in  the  creative  solicitation  of  new 
sources  of  support.  The  fomal  (Form  IV)  and  informal 
interviews  with  the  president,  one  board  member, 
administrators  and  support  staff,  supported  the  findings  of 
the  profiles  (Form  IB  and  Form  II)  gathered  from  case  study 
College  A by  mail.  This  correspondence  supported  the 
reliability  of  the  general  profiles. 

Concarison  of  the  profile  tor  case  study  president  B. 

Case  study  college  president  5 was  an  independent 
president  of  a college  with  an  enrollnent  PTE  size  2 (200  to 
399) . He  was  of  median  age  for  presidents  in  his  college 
size  and  3 years  older  than  the  mean  for  all  participating 
AABC  presidents  at  56.  Prior  to  assuming  the  presidenoy  he 
was  the  director  of  a School  of  Christian  Education  at  a 
Theological  seminary.  He  indicated  no  previous  experience 
in  fund-raising  prior  to  becoming  president.  His  12  years 
as  president  was  longer  than  the  mean  for  independent 
college  presidents  (9.8  years).  The  tine  spent  on  campus  in 
fund-raising  activities  was  less  (8  hours  per  weeh)  than  the 
mean  (12.1  hours  per  week)  for  all  presidents.  His  time 
spent  off  campus  in  fund-raising  (10  hours  per  week)  was 
also  less  than  the  mean  (13.8  hours  per  week)  for  all 
presidents.  He  agreed  with  the  majority  of  independent 
presidents  in  management  style,  giving  general  supervision 
to  fund-raising,  but  constantly  participating  in  selected 


Personal  contact  ranked  highest  among  all  presidents  with 
direct  nail  second  and  constituent  groups  fourth.  The  most 
disappointing  tactic  used  was  the  phon-a-thon  which  had 
nixed  responses  across  the  spectrum  for  all  presidents. 

President  8 gained  hie  fund-raising  skills  primarily 
(60%)  from  raentor/colleagues.  Self-teaching  received  a 
rating  of  20%  with  conference  seminars  and  consultants 
rating  10%  each.  This  background  differed  considerably  from 
the  mean  for  all  presidents.  All  other  presidents  recorded 
19.1%  for  mentor/colleagues.  36.5%  for  self-teaching.  19.4% 
far  seminars,  and  20.2%  for  consultants.  President  8 
recorded  that  seninars  and  consultants  would  be  the  most 
practical  way  to  gain  further  fund-raising  skills  in  his 
current  circumstances.  When  asked  what  method  he  thought 
would  be  best  for  improving  administrator  skills  in 
fund-raising,  he  responded,  "mentor,  seminars,  consultant." 

The  president's  gift  sollcitetion  methods  focused  on 
personal  handwritten  letters  (450)  and  expected  face-to-face 
visits  after  donors  were  cultivated  (75) , which  was  about 
three  times  the  mean  (23.3)  for  all  presidents.  In 
comparison  to  independent  presidents  his  general  telephone 
"asks"  (20)  were  one-third  less  than  the  mean,  his  quality 
telephone  "asks"  (50)  were  higher  than  the  mean  (32.9),  his 
dcop-by  visits  without  previous  cultivation  (15)  were  about 
half  the  mean  (27.9) . the  number  of  target  groups  attended 
for  general  "asks"  were  very  low  (4)  in  comparison  to  the 
mean  (19.1),  but  the  unexpected  "asks"  made  at  donor  offers 
(10)  was  closer  to  the  mean  (12.5).  This  distribution  of 


the  stewardship  department  through  the  Development 
Coamittee.  His  management  skills  helped  him  restructure  the 
advancement  team  and  develop  a very  efficient  and  effective 
stewardship  department  that  operated  under  his  close 
supervision.  He  gave  less  attention  to  the  public  relations 
area  chan  he  gave  to  the  stewardship  area.  Informal 
interviews  gave  the  impression  that  the  stewardship 
department  was  of  greatest  interest  to  the  president  since 
he  spent  much  tine  revising  and  working  to  achieve  its 
goals.  The  executive  vice-president  served  primarily  to 
control  the  stewardship  budget  and  keep  all  other 
departments  on  target.  Unlike  other  departments,  however, 
the  president  seemed  to  favor  greater  flexibility  for  the 
stewardship  budget.  The  formal  organizational  structure 
dldn*t  indicate  the  level  of  presidential  involvement  that 
he  gave  to  stewardship. 

The  formal  (Form  IV)  and  follow-up  informal  interviews 
with  the  president,  one  board  member,  three  administrators, 
and  support  staff,  supported  the  findings  of  the  profiles 
(Form  IB  and  Form  II)  gathered  from  case  study  college  B by 
mall.  This  correspondence  supported  the  reliability  of  the 
general  profiles  generated. 

comparison  of  the  profile  for  case  study  president  r 

Case  study  college  president  C was  a president  of  an 
independent  college  affiliated  with  a church  denomination 
with  an  enrollment  FTE  size  4 (600  - hbove) . He  was  about  2 


years  younger 


(52.8) 


participating  AABC  praaidants.  Prior  to  assuming  the 
presidency  he  was  a church  denominational  district 
superintendent  and  national  officer  in  his  church.  His 
previous  fund-raising  experience  cane  from  being  a pastor, 
missionary,  and  director  of  Spanish  ministries  for  his 
denomination.  His  13  years  as  president  gave  him  3 plus 
years  more  experience  than  the  mean  (9.8  years)  for 
independent  presidents  or  the  mean  (7.4  years)  for  all 
participating  presidents.  His  s hours  per  weelc  spent  on 
campus  in  fund-raising  activities  was  lower  than  Che  12.1 
hour  mean  for  all  presidents.  His  12  hours  per  week  spent 
off  campus  was  just  under  the  13.8  hours  per  week  mean  for 
all  presidents. 

President  C's  management  style  matched  that  of  most 
independent  presidents:  "general  supervision  but  I am 

constantly  participating  in  selected  events  as  desired."  He 
joined  9 of  22  independent  presidents  who  didn't  enjoy 
fund-raising  but  who  did  it  without  feeling  much  negative 
stress.  He  recorded  that  the  board  considered  him  to  be  the 
chief  fund-raiser  of  the  college.  Comments  made  by  board 
members  did  not  support  this  perception  (Form  II) . 

The  president's  tine  in  off  campus  fund-raising 
activities  was  divided  up  differently  than  the  mean  for  all 
presidents.  President  C spent  30t  with  church 
leaders/congregations  with  the  mean  being  35. 3t.  The 
president  spent  20%  with  donors,  half  the  40.6%  mean  for  all 
presidents.  He  spent  15%  with 


alumni  groups,  close 


13.6%  mean  for  all  prealdents.  He  spent  151  with 
businesses,  half  again  as  much  as  the  7.7%  mean  by  all 
presidents  and  higher  than  the  9.4%  mean  for  independent 
presidents.  The  percentage  of  his  time  spent  on  campus  was 
much  closer  to  other  XABC  presidents.  He  spent  10%  with  the 
chief  development  officer  compared  to  the  mean  of  32%  for 
independent  presidents  and  the  mean  19%  for  all  presidents. 
He  spent  20%  with  fund-raising  staff  compared  to  the  19.7% 
mean  for  independent  presidents.  He  spent  15%  with  board 
members  compared  to  the  20%  for  independent  presidents.  All 
presidents  had  almost  identical  means  as  did  independent 
presidents  for  fund-raising  staff  and  board  members. 

The  board  recpiired  a general  performance  evaluation 
during  the  past  three  years,  a practice  observed  by  only  6 
out  of  20  independent  colleges.  No  specific  criteria  were 
given  for  a specific  evaluation  for  the  president  as 
fund-raiser.  President  C did  not  want  any  change  in  the  way 
his  role  as  fund-raiser  was  assessed  by  the  board. 

The  fund-raising  tactics  that  were  most  effective  for 
1989-1990  were  ranked  from  1 (least)  to  5 (most)  effective 
as  follows: 

1.  Newsletters  (5) 

2.  Speaking  (4) 

3.  Personal  visits  (3) 

4.  Foundation  visits  (2) 

The  least  effective  fund-raising  tactic  recorded  was: 
hiring  a professional  consultant.  Personal  contact  and 
direct  mail  were  mentioned  as  the  most  effective  tactics  by 
all  presidents. 


President  C's  fund-raising  skills  were  obtained  as 
follows:  50V  was  self-taught,  20%  cane  fron  other 

presidents,  lOV  cane  fron  colleagues,  10%  cane  from 
conference  seminars,  5%  cane  fron  training  sessions  in 
business,  and  5%  from  other.  This  breakdown  was  very  close 
to  independent  presidents  with  the  exception  of  15%  being 
the  mean  for  conference  seminars.  The  president  felt  that 
he  could  best  learn  more  fron  a nentor  relationship  and  that 
administrators  could  best  learn  from  seminars. 

The  intensity  of  President  c's  participation  was  low 
for  independent  or  all  presidents.  Five  "expected  asks,"  4 
"general  group  asks,"  and  10  "unexpected  donor  offer  asks" 
were  made  during  the  year.  No  telephone  calls  were  made. 

The  mean  for  "expected  asks"  was  23.3,  for  "general  group 
asks"  was  19.1,  and  the  "unexpected  donor  offer  asks"  were 
12.5  for  independent  presidents.  The  "key  principle"  he 
kept  in  mind  for  fund-raising  was  prayer. 

In  summary,  President  C's  ties  to  his  denomination 
provided  independent  case  study  college  C with  high  levels 
of  church  support  that  most  independent  oolleges  did  not 
enjoy.  The  president's  attitude  toward  fund-raising  was 
very  positive  and  professional  development  was  encouraged. 
President  c enjoyed  the  esteem  and  image  of  spiritual  leader 
that  was  enjoyed  by  the  early  founders  of  Bible  Institutes, 
but  had  the  added  responsibilities  of  an  institution  well 
over  ten  times  the  size  of  those  first  schools.  The  size  of 
the  institution  required  the  president  to  balance  his 


management  time  and  not  assume  as  much  leadership  in 
fund-raising  department  development  once  competent 
leadership  was  found  to  assume  the  total  advancement 
leadership  role.  The  low  consensus  found  between  the  board 
and  both  administrators  and  support  staff  on  certain  issues 
came  from  a felt  need  that  more  presidential  attention 
needed  to  be  given  to  internal  communications  among  the 
staff  and  to  recognition  of  the  staff  for  their  important 
part  in  the  college  mission  and  ministry. 

The  formal  (Form  IV)  and  follow-up  informal  interviews 
with  the  president,  one  board  member,  three  administrators, 
and  support  staff,  supported  the  findings  of  the  profiles 
(Form  IB  and  Form  II)  gathered  from  case  study  college  c by 
mail.  This  correspondence  supported  the  reliability  of  the 
general  profiles  generated. 

Relation  cf  Findinae  tc  case  Study  Design  Premositlnna 
This  section  explains  hew  the  case  study  design 
propositions  have  been  followed.  The  case  study  design 
propositions  are  presented  in  Chapter  3,  in  the  section 
titled:  "Case  Study  Research  Design."  Support  for  each 

proposition  Is  identified  and/or  summarised  from  the 
findings  presented  in  the  two  preceding  sections:  the 

findings  for  each  individual  case  study  college,  and  the 
multiple  comparisons  of  the  three  case  study  colleges. 

Case  study  design  proposition  «i 

The  analyses  of  formal  and  informal  interviews  were 
supported  by  the  chaln-of-evidence  method.  Form  III, 
reported  by  the  chief  development  officer,  was  corroborated 


by  annual  reports  to  the  board,  and  annual  reports  to  the 
AABC.  Forn  IV,  used  tor  all  formal  interviews  with  the 
president,  board  member,  administrators,  and  support  staff, 
was  corroborated  by  management  evaluation  documents,  annual 
development  reports  to  the  president,  follow-up  interviews 
with  the  president  and  with  the  chief  development  officer, 
newspaper  clippings  of  all  public  relations  articles  tor  the 
1989-1990  school  year,  articles  from  college  publications, 
copies  of  letters  sent  by  the  president,  internal  records  on 
volunteer  help,  annual  calendars,  job  descriptions,  board 
training  notes  and  traneparencies,  development  management 
manuals,  and  interviews  with  staff  regarding  gifts  in  kind. 
This  evidence  created  extensive  files  tor  each  case  study 
college  and  with  permission  from  the  college  can  be  found  In 
the  college  archives  and  department  files.  Profiles  were 
otsated  from  the  formal  interview  guide  responses  and 
compared  to  the  informal  interview  notes  recorded.  This 
chain-of-Bvidence  procedure  established  and  clarified  the 
responses  received  and  provided  opportunity  to  compare  data 
and  formulate  questions  for  clarification  in  fallow  up 
interviews. 

specific  case  study  support  generated  for  the  research 
questions  is  summarised  tor  each  question.  These  summaries 
can  be  found  In  this  chapter  in  the  section:  "Case  study 
Findings  Related  to  the  Research  Questions." 

Case  study  desioii  proposition  a; 

The  reliability  of  the  theoretical  propositions  used  in 
the  survey  instrument  was  evaluated  by  comparing  post -test 


responses  from  Fonn  IV  which  repeated  a selected  number  of 
the  Items.  Item  analyses  were  presented  for  each  case  study 
college  and  presented  in  table  form  with  a narration  format 
in  Tables  5-1,  5-2,  and  5-3  Chat  compared  Form  IV  post-test 
responses  to  actual  survey  responses  by  scale  category. 
Post-test  responses  indicated  strong  reliability  support 
among  respondents  at  case  study  colleges  A and  B,  and 
reliability  support  for  the  president's  and  board  members' 
responses,  with  less  support  for  administrators  at  case 
study  college  C. 

A composite  of  all  post-test  Items  gathered  by  Form  IV 
was  presented  in  Table  5-6.  Three  of  the  four  post-test 
items  showed  very  strong  support  for  item  reliability  for 
presidents  and  board  members.  Somewhat  less  reliability 
support  was  found  for  administrators.  No  support  was  found 
for  support  staff  due  to  lack  of  data.  All  areas  of 
responsibility  were  checked  except  for  the  Parsonel 
Characteristics  area  which  did  not  receive  any  support  due 

An  examination  of  instrument  item  reliability  (Table 
S-7)  focueed  on  a list  of  specific  role  expectations  that 
presidents  and  reference  group  members  mentioned  as 
important.  Thia  analysis  addressed  case  study  purpose  1. 
These  role  expectations  overlap  with  the  support  coitimsnts 

written  comments  made  by  respondents  rsgardlng  the  issues  of 
deepest  concern  regarding  the  president's  role  at  the  time 


Presidential  Fund-raising  Bole  Expectations 
Gathered  from  Case  Studies  Conpared  with  Instrunent  Items 


IHSTBUMENT 


ROLE  EXPECTATIONS  FROM 
College  A College  5 


CASE  STUDIES* 


Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area 


Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area 


Personal  characteristics  Area 


Note.  Each  role  expectation  is  numbered  according  to  the  ] 
presented  for  each  case  study  college  entitled,  "President 
(A's,  B's  C's)  fund-raising  role  expectations." 


o(  the  study.  A list  o£  these  fund-raising  role 
expectations  is  presented  for  each  case  study  college  in  the 
sub-section  entitled,  "President  (A's,  a's,  C's)  fund- 
raising role  expectations."  Table  5-7  illustrates  that  12 
of  24  items  received  significant  reliability  support  by  at 
least  two  case  study  colleges.  The  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practice  Area  was  discussed  tne  most  by  ail 
respondents.  Ho  reliability  support  was  found  for  the 
Personal  Characteristics  Area.  Some  resoondents  were 
reluctant  to  talk  about  the  president’s  personal  life  and 
only  two  brought  it  up  as  important. 

The  use  of  case  study  protocol  and  case  study  data 
bases  contributed  to  the  reliability  of  the  case  studies. 
Data  bases  for  Form  III  were  created. 
case  study  deaian  oropaaitlon 

The  reliability  of  the  findings  generated  in  the 
general  profiles  of  AASC  presidents,  reference  groups,  and 
fund-raising  practices  was  evaluated  by  conparing  data  from 
the  formal  interview  guides  (Form  IV  and  III)  and  from 
informal  follow-up  interviews.  In  the  section,  "comparison 
of  Individual  Profiles  for  Case  study  Presidents  with  the 
General  Profile  for  All  AABC  College  Presidents," 
corresponding  data  from  all  caee  study  colleges  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  general  profiles.  In  the  section, 

"Summary  of  Contrasting  Advancement  Policies/Praetlcee  Among 
case  Study  Colleges,"  selected  data  was  compared  in 
narrative  form  for  all  case  study  colleges,  corresponding 


data  from  forn  IV  illustrated  the  reliability 
generated  (rom  Form  III. 


Construct  validity,  a comparison  at  the  formal 
interview  guide  (Form  IV)  post-test  responses  with  the 
responses  of  identical  survey  instrument  items  was  presented 
in  Table  5-6  and  revealed  strong  support  for  item 
reliability  of  the  survey  instrument.  The  test/re-test  time 
lapse  was  3 months.  While  the  survey  instrument  was 

personal  interviews.  Respondents  were  asked  if  they 
remembered  having  responded  to  any  of  the  items  before.  All 
indicated  that  they  did  not  remember  them.  Follow-up 
interviews  and  comments  by  people  in  a reference  group  other 
than  the  person  questioned  validated  the  post-test  responses 
which  led  to  a strong  justification  that  the  selected 
measurements  did  indeed  reflect  the  specific  types  at 
changes  recorded  which  provided  support  for  the  construct 
validity  of  the  survey  instrument. 

Multiple  sources  of  evidence  were  developed  during 
campus  visits  that  established  chains-cf-evidence  that 
contributed  to  the  construct  validity  of  the  case  studies. 
Formal  interviews  were  followed  up  by  the  collection  of 
internal  documents,  checked  by  newspaper  and  collage 
publications,  and  validated  by  informal  follow-up 


outline 


incorporates  the  ten  roles  ot  Danagers  discovered  by 
HintzSerg  (1989)  and  presented  in  Chapter  2.  The  internal 
validity  oi  Fom  III  is  supported  by  its  adaptation  to  tit 
AABC  colleges  and  its  origin.  It  cane  from  an  instrument 
developed  by  Barbara  E.  Taylor  for  the  Association  of 
Governing  Boards  in  1987  as  cited  by  PococA  (1989}  and  used 
by  pemission  in  this  study.  Responses  to  Form  III 
corresponded  vith  annual  reports  required  by  the  AABC 
providing  evidence  of  reliability. 

Informal  interviews,  connients  from  general  profile 
forms  (Form  II) , and  internal  documents  provided  opportunity 
for  explanation  building  and  pattern  matching  that  was 
incorporated  for  each  case  study  college  in  the  narrative 
that  described  the  development  history,  fund-raising 
structure,  summary  of  the  development  manegement  area 
organization,  and  the  fund-raising  role  of  each  case  study 
president  by  area  of  responsibility.  These  methods 
contributed  to  the  internal  validity  of  the  case  studies. 

External  validity.  The  external  validity  of  the  case 
studies  is  limited  by  the  small  size  of  the  sample,  but  Is 
strengthened  by  the  selection  criteria  that  provided  three 
out  of  four  enrollment  sizes;  that  provided  one  independent, 
one  denominational  and  one  independent  college  affiliated 
with  a denomination:  and  that  provided  three  colleges  in 
three  different  geographic  regions  within  the  boundaries  of 
three  different  regional  accrediting  agencies.  The 


multiple-< 


case  design  with  interinscitutional  comparisons  of 
Foriri  III  and  Form  IV  also  contributed  to  the  esternal 
validity  of  the  case  studies.  The  external  validity  of  the 
survey  instrument  is  limited  by  the  sample  size  hut 
strengthened  by  those  incidences  of  high  correspondence 
discovered  among  the  participating  colleges  which  are 
presented  in  Chapter  4 . 


This  section  explains  how  the  case  studies  have 
supported  the  research  questions  of  the  study.  The  research 
questions  are  presented  in  Chapter  1,  in  the  section  titled: 
"statement  of  the  Purpose."  Support  for  each  research 
question  is  identified  and/or  summarized  from  the  findings 
presented  in  the  preceding  sections  in  this  chapter  titled: 
"Individual  case  study  Findings"  and  "Multiple  Comparisons 
of  Casa  Study  Colleges."  (Statistical  support  for  each 
question  was  presented  in  Chapter  4). 

Research  question  one  was  worded  as  follows:  For  each 

of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  fund-raising 
Structure/ Coordination,  Fund-raising  Policy/Praotice. 
Personal  Characteristics) , what  levels  of  role  consensus  are 
perceived  by  each  reference  group  (board  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)? 

Table  5-S  presented  a comparative  descriptive  analysis 
by  item  for  the  three  case  study  colleges  revealed  by 
discrepancy  scores.  All  three  reference  groups  tended  to 


recora  higti  levels  oi  cansensus  in  Colleges  A and  B. 
college  C recorded  high  consensus  for  10  of  24  items.  A 
variety  of  levels  of  consensue,  particularly  for  support 
staff,  vere  recorded  for  14  of  24  items  in  colleae  c.  These 
findings  showed  support  for  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  very  high  levels  of  oonsensus  in  those  colleges  where  the 
president  perceived  low  role  conflict,  and  conversely,  tne 
possible  existence  of  medium  to  low  consensus  where  the 
president  recorded  medium  role  conflict.  The  first  section 
of  this  chapter  presented  a discussion  of  "the  fund-raising 
role  of  case  study  president"  A,  B,  and  C,  "by  area  of 
responsibility."  The  formal  and  informal  interviews 
revealed  a greater  sense  of  oonsensus  perceived  by 
administrators  and  staff  In  their  relationship  to  the 
president  than  what  board  members  perceived.  This  was 
particularly  true  for  college  C where  the  president  and 
board  -embers  differed  often  from  support  staff  and  differed 
occasionally  from  administrator  perceptions.  The 
statistical  correlational  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  4 
provided  evidence  for  varying  levels  of  consensus  for 
reference  groups  by  item  analysis  and  by  area. 

Research  question  two 

Research  question  two  was  worded  as  follows:  For  each 

of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
structure/Coordination,  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice, 

Personal  Characteristics) , what  Is  the  relationship  between 
reference  group  (board  members,  administrators,  fund-raising 


was  least  congruence  found  between  the  board 
memberB'  and  the  president's  responses  In  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  Area  for  all  case  study  colleges.  No 
other  patterns  in  Table  5-a  were  as  similar.  "Less," 
"lessor,"  and  "least"  levels  of  congruence  between 
presidents  and  reference  groups  were  found  for  the  three 
euctreme  cases  based  on  item  analysis  as  presented  in  Chapter 
4,  Table  4-15.  support  was  found,  however,  for  varying 
relationship  levels  between  the  presidents'  and  reference 
group  perceptions. 

Research  question  three 

Research  question  three  was  worded  as  follows:  For 

each  of  the  four  areas  fPund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund- 
raising structure/coordination,  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practice,  Personal  Characteristics),  what  Is  the 
relationship  between  the  self-evaluations  of  the  president 
in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  presidents*  estimates  of 
how  each  reference  group  (board  members,  administrators, 
fund-raising  support  staff)  would  respond  in  that  same  role? 

Table  5-5  presented  a comparative  descriptive  analysis 
by  item  for  the  three  case  study  colleges  revealed  Joy 
discrepancy  scores,  case  study  collsge  presidents  reported 
low  levels  of  role  conflict  overall.  President  A recorded 
the  least  role  conflict  (1  medium  of  24);  President  B 
recorded  low  amounts  of  role  conflict  (4  mediums  of  24);  and 
President  C recorded  the  most  role  conflict  (8  mediums  of 
24) . These  findings  shoved  support  for  the  possibility  of 


the  existence  of  very  low  levels  of  role  conflict,  but 
limited  to  e few  select  items.  The  first  section  of  this 
chapter  presented  a discusston  of  "the  fund-raising  role  of 
case  study  president"  A,  B,  and  c,  "by  area  of 
responsibility."  The  formal  and  informal  interviews 
revealed  a greater  sense  of  role  conflict  perceived  by 
administrators  in  their  relationship  to  the  president  than 
what  presidents  perceived  in  relation  to  administrators. 

This  was  true  for  College  A and  c.  In  contrast,  presidents 
were  conscious  of  role  conflict  between  themselves  and  the 
board  members.  This  was  particularly  evident  for  President 
C.  Insufficient  data  was  gathered  from  board  msmbers  during 
the  case  studies  to  determine  levels  of  role  conflict 


perceived  I 
president, 
in  Chapter 

analysis  ar 


board  members  in  their  relation  to  the 
rhe  statistical  correlational  analysis  presented 
provided  evidence  for  varying  levels  of  role 
jt  not  role  conflicts,  for  presidents  by  item 
by  area. 


Summary 

Chapter  5 contained  the  case  study  findings  for  tnree 
AABC  Bible  colleges.  The  case  study  report  addressed  the 
concerns  of  two  audiences — AABC  practitioners  and  the  thesis 
committee  and  university  authorities.  The  descriptive 
analyses  were  based  on  data  bases  generated  from  formal 
(Form  III  and  IV)  and  informal  Interviews,  internal 
documents,  college  publications,  and  newspaper  clippings. 


The  case  study  design  propositions  (Chapter  1)  were 
addressed.  The  use  of  case  study  protocol  and  nultiple 
sources  of  evidence  established  chains-of-evidence  and  data 
bases  that  contributed  to  the  construct  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  case  studies.  The  research  questions  of 
the  study  were  answered.  The  reliability  of  the  research 
instrument  items  wes  established  for  all  areas  except  for 
the  Personal  Characteristics  Area.  The  presence  of  varying 
levels  of  relationship  relative  to  role  consensus  was 
established  by  the  case  studies.  The  possible  presence  of 
varying  levels  of  relationship  relative  to  role  conflict  was 
suggested  for  individual  colleges,  but  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  significant  levels  of  role  conflict. 


D RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  is  a review  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  investigate  levels  of  role  conflict  and 
consensus  perceived  by  presidents  and  their  reference  groups 
in  four  areas  of  the  presidential  fund-raising  role  {Fund- 
raising Philosophy,  Fund-raising  Structure/coordination, 
Fund-raising  Policy/Praetice,  Personal  Characteristics! . 

The  president's  reference  groups  were  board  members, 
administrators,  and  fund-raising  support  staff.  Research 
questions  were  proposed  from  the  relevant  literature.  The 
relevant  literature  was  that  scholarly  worK  concerning  the 
fund-raising  role  of  private  college  presidents  and  AABC 
Bible  college  presidents  and  two  constructs  of  role  theory — 

Questions  researched  in  the  project  were  (a)  for  each 
of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
structure/coordination,  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice, 
Personal  characteristics)  what  levels  of  role  consensus  are 
perceived  by  each  reference  group  (board  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff),  (b)  for  each  of 
the  four  areas  (Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination,  Fund-raising  Poliey/Practice, 

Personal  Characteristics)  what  is  the  relationship  between 


reference  group  (boerd  neebers,  administrators,  fund-raising 
support  staff)  perceptions  of  the  president  in  the  role  as 
fund-raiser  and  the  self-evaluations  of  the  president  in  the 
same  role,  and  (c)  for  each  of  the  four  areas  (Fund-raising 
Philosophy,  Fund-raising  structure/Coordination,  Fund- 
raising Policy/Practice.  Personal  Characteristics)  what  is 
the  relationship  between  the  self-evaluations  of  the 
president  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser  and  the  presidents' 
estimates  of  how  each  reference  group  (hoard  members, 
administrators,  fund-raising  support  staff)  would  respond  in 


Hypotheses  were  proposed  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
propositions  derived  from  a review  of  the  literature  related 
closely  to  the  role  conflict  theory  of  Gross  et  al.  (1958, 
1966)  , The  null  hypotheses  were  tested  by  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  data  collected  by  a survey  instrument 
developed  by  the  researcher.  The  survey  instrument  was  sent 
to  the  president,  board  members,  administrators,  and 
fund-raising  support  staff  of  each  participating  AABC  Bible 
college.  Presidents'  scores  or  reference  group  score  means 

correlated  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  (relationship)  between  them  as  a 
means  of  assessing  levels  of  role  conflict  or  consensus  by 
area  of  role  responsibility. 

Case  studies  were  conducted  at  three  selected  AABC 
Bible  colleges  to  study  the  fund-raising  environment  and  to 


e validity  of  the  findings  from  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  survey  instrunent  data.  In  keeping  with  the 
case  study  design,  formal  interview  guides  (Form  III  and 
IV),  internal  documents,  college  publications,  and  follow-up 
informal  interviews  of  presidents,  administrators,  board 
nembers.  and  fund-raising  support  staff  provided  data  which 
were  used  to  cheek  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 

•s.  case  study  propositions  supported 
Lre  study  and  expanded  the  answers  to 
h questions. 

All  presidents  of  the  81  AABC  Bible  colleges  in  the 
united  States  were  sent  survey  instruments  and  cover  letters 
requesting  permission  to  conduct  the  study.  This  included  a 
request  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the  AABC.  Two 
presidents  permitted  informal  interviews  on  campus  in  the 
development  stage  of  the  survey  instrument.  Of  the 
remaining  79  presidents,  13  presidents  chose  not  to 
participate  since  they  were  not  president  during  the 
1989-1990  time  frame  of  the  study.  Of  the  remaining  86 
presidents,  36  presidents  agreed  to  the  study  and  the 
response  rate  from  these  presidents  was  loot,  of  the  360 
board  members  who  were  mailed  the  survey  instrument,  44. 4t 
responded,  with  39,2%  being  on  the  board  during  1989-1990. 

A campus  coordinator  appointed  by  the  president  at  each 
college  distributed  the  instruments  to  administrators  and 
support  staff.  The  total  number  of  administrators  or  staff 
that  dealt  in  some  way  with  fund-raising  and  could  have 


participated  was  unknown.  The  small  size  of  the  total 

teams  (5-12  people),  the  large  numher  of  size  1 
) colleges,  and  the  president's  description  of 
n size,  led  to  the  estimated  response 
rate  for  both  administrators  and  support  staff  to  have  been 
over  50i.  Of  Che  S2  administrators  responding,  92.74  were 
on  staff  in  1989-1990.  Of  the  53  fund-raising  support  staff 
responding,  69. BV  were  on  staff  in  19B9-1990.  Only  those 
respondents  on  staff  in  1989-1990  were  included  in  the 
general  profiles  for  presidents  and  for  reference  groups. 

An  examination  of  the  response  data  revealed  that  only 
19  of  Che  3S  colleges  had  sufficient  data  for  each  of  seven 
required  categories,  of  the  19,  only  14  could  be  used  for 
statistical  analysis  due  to  many  missing  responses,  which 
was  38.9*  of  the  participating  colleges,  or  17.34  of  the 
possible  61  AABC  colleges.  The  general  profiles  were  not 
affected  by  this  reduction. 

Statistical  analysis  w 
correlation  coefficients  c 
absence  of  varying  levels  e 
of  each  hypotnesis.  The  5A 
provided  by  the  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center  was  used  to 
generate  the  results.  Follow-up  3-day  visits  to  three  AABC 
campuses  were  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  interviews  and 
internal  documentation  required  for  the  descriptive  analysis 
using  the  case  study  method. 


s conducted  using  Pearson 

if  relationship  by  area  as  a 
8 System  computing  package 


Sunnary 


This  sunnary  conbines  the  findings  of  Chapter  4 and  5 
and  presents  then  in  three  sections.  These  sections  relate 
to  the  three  research  questions  of  the  study. 

Research  Question  One 

The  first  research  question  was  an  attenpt  to  exanine 
the  levels  of  role  consensus  perceived  by  each  AABC 
reference  group  (board  nenbers,  adninistrators,  fund-raising 
support  staff]  by  area.  Hypotheses  Ho  1,  Ho  2,  and  Ho  3 
were  tested  by  the  Pearson  product  oionent  correlation 
analysis  of  the  survey  instrument  data. 

The  results  are  siunmariaed  in  Table  4-7  in  Chapter  4. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  no  consensus  was  found 
between  board  members  and  administrators  or  between 
administrators  and  staff.  A low  level  of  consensus  was 
found  between  board  members  and  staff. 

In  the  Fund-raising  Structure  coordination  Area  the 
sane  pattern  was  reversed  with  low  levels  of  consensus  found 
between  board  members  and  adminietrators,  as  well  as  between 
administrators  and  staff.  But  no  consensus  was  found 


In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  consensus  was 
found  for  each  combination  of  reference  groups.  A medium 
level  of  consensus  was  found  between  board  members  and 
administrators.  A high  level  of  consensus  was  found  between 
administrators  and  staff.  And  a low  level  of  consensus  was 


board  members 


Correlation  coefficients  for  the  Personal 
Characteristics  Area  were  not  significant,  and  as  a result 
determined.  Caution  is  advised 

f indings , however , 

' included  and  it  is 


regarding  the  interpretation  of  tl 
since  only  n of  81  AABC  colleges 
not  known  if  this  sample  reflects 
total  population. 

case  study  findings  from  thre 
general  support  for  the  existence 

*e  study  colleges  A ai 
case  study  college  C 


bABC  colleges  provided 
high  levels  of 
ind  8 and  lower  levels 
described  in  Table 

e reference  groups  for  College  A recorded  the  most 
Fund-raising  Pollcy/Praetice  and  Personal 
Characteristios  Areas.  College  B reference  groups  recorded 
the  most  consensus  for  Fund-raising  structure/coordinatlon 


and  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Are; 
groups  recorded  varying  levels  ; 
levels  of  consensus  in  all  area: 
item  analysis  using  discrepancy  scores  toi 
college  revealed  the  trend  for  items  with 
among  reference  groups  to  be  reflected  by 
role  conflict,  and  conversely, 
conflict  was  high. 

Research  Question  Tun 

The  second  research  guestion  was  an  attempt  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  AABC  reference  group  perceptions 
and  the  self-evaluations  of  the  AABC  Bible 


College  c reference 
high,  medium,  and  low 
The  descriptive  method  of 
:ores  for  each  individual 

presidential 


Hypotheses 


presidents  by  erea. 
tested  by  the  Pearson  product  oosent  correlation  analysis  of 
the  survey  inscrur.ent  data. 

The  results  are  sunoacized  in  Table  4-8  and  Table  4-9 
in  Chapter  4.  in  the  fund-raising  Philosophy  Area  no 
relationship  was  found  between  the  presidents  and  any  of  the 
reference  groups. 


In  the  fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  a 
r.ediua  level  relationship  was  found  between  presidents  and 
board  nembers  and  a low  level  relationsHip  was  found  between 
presidents  and  adninistrators.  No  relationship  was  found 

In  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Praotice  Area  no 
fslationship  was  found  between  the  presidents  and  any  of  the 
reference  groups-  In  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area  a 
low  level  of  relationship  was  found  between  the  presidents 
and  board  nembers.  No  relationship  was  found  between  the 
presidents  and  administrators  or  staff.  Caution  is  advised 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  these  findings,  however, 
since  only  14  of  8i  aabc  colleges  were  included  and  it  is 
not  known  if  this  sample  reflects  the  true  picture  of  the 


al  population. 

Descriptive  analysis  included  ar 
n analysis  by  scale  category  of  th 
14  colleges.  Range  differences  w 


interlnstitutional 
I response  scores  for 
.thin  each  respondent 


group  and  contrasting  response  patterns  (Table  4-12)  v 


4-11.  The  presidents'  mean  ratings  for  a majority  of  items 
were  consistently  rated  higher  by  one  scale  category  than 
the  ratings  given  by  reference  group  members,  certain  items 
were  identified  for  further  study  where  a difference  of  .50 
or  more  was  found.  The  beard  members  and  support  staff 
tended  to  have  higher  mean  responses  for  the  presidents* 
performance  than  did  administrators,  support  was  found  for 
varying  levels  of  consensus  rather  than  for  role  conflict. 
The  reader  is  still  cautioned  about  the  limited  external 
validity  of  these  findings. 

Three  of  the  14  colleges  were  selected  for  descriptive 
analysis  as  examples  of  extreme  cases  to  illustrate  the 
specific  differences  or  commonality  of  perception  between 
the  president  and  his  reference  groups.  The  following 
patterns  were  discovered: 

1.  The  president  of  college  3 gave  himself  the  highest 
rating  (5)  on  16  of  24  items  and  the  second  highest,  "above 
average,"  (4)  on  4 items. 

2.  The  president  of  College  6 discriminated  widely  in 
his  responses,  tending  toward  the  "average"  (3)  and  rating 
himself  the  highest  rating  {5)  only  once. 

3.  The  president  of  College  11  tended  to  rate  himself 
"above  average"  f4)  15  of  24  items,  and  highest  (5)  5 times. 

A summary  of  rslative  congruence  by  area  between  the 
president  and  the  three  reference  groups  is  described  in 
Table  4-16.  The  most  congruence  between  president's 


responses 


reference  group's  responses 


the  Fund-raising  Philosophy  Area.  Least  congruence  was 
found  for  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area.  The 
uniqueness  of  each  college,  even  though  an  extreme  case,  may 
illustrate  that  an  interinstitutlonal  statistical  analysis 
may  not  present  as  accurate  or  as  helpful  information 
relative  to  the  unique  relationship  between  the  president 
and  hie  reference  groups  as  would  case  studies,  such  as 

The  comparison  of  the  profiles  of  the  case  study 
presidents  with  the  profile  of  all  36  presidents  included  in 
the  general  presidential  profile  produced  some  interesting 
differences  in  method  and  interest  among  the  presidents  and 
provided  support  for  the  reliability  of  the  general  profile 
created  from  Form  IB.  The  comparison  also  provided 
opportunity  to  discuss  illustrations  of  varying  levels  of 
consensus  the  president  had  with  his  reference  groups. 

The  item  anaiyeis  of  each  case  study  president's  self- 
evaluation  with  reference  group  responses  was  compared  with 
selected  post-test  items  in  Form  IV.  Differences  were 
discussed  by  item  for  each  area  of  responsibility,  varying 
levels  of  congruence  between  the  presidents  and  their 
reference  groups  were  described  in  Table  5-S.  The  least 
congruency  was  found  between  the  president  and  board  members 
in  the  Fund-raising  Structure/Coordination  Area  for  all  case 
study  colleges.  No  other  patterns  were  as  distinctive. 
General  support  was  found,  however,  for  the  possible 


existence  of  varying  Levels  of  relationship  between  the 
president’s  and  reference  group  perceptions. 


Research  Question  Three 


The  third  reeearch  question  was  an  attempt  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  the  self-evaluations  of  the  AASC 
presidents  and  the  AABC  presidents'  estimates  of  each  AABC 
reference  group  (board  members,  administrators,  fund-raising 
support  staff)  by  area.  Hypotheses  Ho  7,  Ho  8,  and  Ho  8 
ware  tested  by  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation 


The  results  are  summarised  In  Table  4-16  In  Chapter  4. 
According  to  the  definition  of  role  conflict,  the  existence 
of  a high  negative  correlation  would  indicate  a high  level 
of  role  conflict,  conversely,  the  existence  of  high 
positive  correlations  would  imply  little  or  no  perception  of 
role  conflict.  Varying  levels  of  high  or  medium  positive 
relationships  were  found  in  every  area  for  all  three 


possible  combinations  except  for  the  Fund-raising  Philosophy 
Area,  implying  little  or  no  perception  of  role  conflict  in 
any  area.  Since  only  variations  of  consensus  were  found  and 
no  role  conflict  was  discovered,  all  hypotheses  related  to 
question  four  were  retained. 

Case  study  findings  based  on  formal  and  informal 
interviews  provided  illustrations  of  varying  degrees  of  role 
conflict  and  consensus.  In  ascending  order,  President  B 
was  ranked  with  the  least  amount  of  role  conflict.  President 
A with  a lesser  amount,  and  President  C with  the  most  amount 


of  role  contliec  in  seen  area  of  fund-raising 
responsibility, 

A comparison  of  discrepancy'  score  rankings  by  item 
analysis  (Table  5-5)  revealed  chat  generally  when  role 
conflict  was  low,  reference  group  consensus  rankings  tended 
to  be  high.  Comparisons  by  area  showed  a tendency  for  low 
role  conflict  and  high  consensus  with  some  medium  rankings 
far  Colleges  A and  B and  some  high  conflict  and  low 
consensus  rankings  for  college  C.  Each  college  showed 
unigue  differences.  College  C recorded  the  greatest  amount 
of  discrepancy  among  reference  group  members,  with  the 
support  staff  scoring  the  greatest  differences. 


This  section  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
1 upon  the  findings  contained  in  chapters  4 and  5. 


1.  when  AABC  board  members',  administrators',  and 
support  staff's  scores  tor  24  presidential  fund-raising  role 
expectations  are  correlated  with  each  ocher  by  area  of  role 
responsibility,  varying  levels  of  relationship  (consensus) 


2.  There  was  no  consensus  found  between  reference 
group  responses  for  the  Personal  Charaeteristics  area  of  the 
president's  fund-raising  role  responsibility  when  correlated 
with  each  other  for  6 items.  In  contrast,  all  other  areas 


did  show  varyihg  levels 
group  responses. 


correspondence  between  reference 


3.  When  AABC  presidents'  selC-evaluations  are 
correlated  with  board  members*,  administrators',  and  support 
staff's  responses  for  24  presidential  fund-raising  role 
expectations  by  area,  varying  levels  of  positive 
relationship  (consensus)  are  found  to  exist. 

4.  When  AABC  presidents'  self-evaluations  are 
correlated  with  presidents'  estimates  of  how  board  members, 
administrators,  and  support  staff  would  respond  on  24 
presidential  fund-raising  role  expectations  by  area,  varying 
levels  of  positive  relationship  (consensus)  are  found  to 
exist,  but  no  levels  of  negative  relationship  (role 
conflict)  are  found  to  exist. 

5.  The  theoretical  propositions  found  in  the 
Fund-raising  Philosophy,  Fund-raising 

Structure/coordlnation,  and  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice 
Areas  of  the  survey  instrument  provide  an  extensively  tested 
set  of  items.  There  is  support  for  the  construct  validity 
and  the  reliability  of  the  items. 

6.  The  theoretical  propositions  found  in  the  Personal 
characteristics  Area  of  the  survey  instrument  do  not  provide 
a valid  set  of  items  for  the  evaluation  of  the  AABC  Bible 
college  president  as  fund-raiser.  The  construct  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  items  were  not  justified  by  the 
post-test  item  chec)cs  nor  by  personal  comments  made  by 
respondents  during  case  study  interviaws.  Kany  respondents 
refused  to  complete  this  part  of  the  instrument. 


7.  AABC  presidents  tend  to  perceive  more  agreement 
between  tdemselves  and  board  members  in  the  Fund-raising 
Philosophy  Area  than  between  themselves  and  administrators 
or  support  staff.  This  is  a miscohception.  An  analysis  of 
presidents'  self-evaluations  with  actual  reference  group 
responses  contradicts  this  presidential  perception.  No 
relationship  was  found  between  board  members  responses  and 
presidents'  self-evaluations  in  that  area. 

The  possible  presence  of  some  role  conflict  was 
OBscnted  by  discrepancy  scores  and  relative  congruency 
levels  found  between  presidents'  self-evaluations  and  their 
estimates  of  reference  group  responses  by  area  at  the  case 
study  colleges.  This  could  indicate  that  some  individual 
presidents  nay  have  more  fundamental  disagreements  with  some 
reference  group  members  than  is  true  for  all  14  aabc 
colleges. 

s again  advised  regarding  the  external 
e conclusions  based  on  the  correlational 
e data  from  the  respondents  at  14  AAfiC 
it  cannot  be  known  whether  or  not  the  data 
accurately  represents  the  respondents  from  all  2i  AABC 
colleges.  The  same  caution  is  advised  tor  t 
validity  of  the  case  study  conclusions. 


Caution  i 

analysis  of  tt 
colleges  since 


e external 


Certain  implications  can  be  stated  as  a result  of  the 
findings  generated  by  the  use  of  a survey  instrument  and 


three  supporting  case  studies.  These  isplioetions  are 
restricted  to  AABC  Bible  college  presidents,  boards, 
administrators,  and  support  staff  in  regards  to  fund-raising 
expectations  held  for  the  Bible  college  president.  The 
actions  that  are  suggested  corae  directly  from  practices 
recorded  during  the  case  studies  or  from  suggestions 


1.  The  first  IB  Items  of  the  survey  instrument  were 
extensively  tested  and  validated  and  can  be  used  by  boards 
to  update  the  president’s  30b  description  and  provide  goals 
for  active  presidential  leadership  in  fund-raising. 

2.  AABC  presidents  need  to  be  aware  that  they  tend  to 
give  themselves  more  credit  for  their  fund-raising 
performances  than  will  board  members,  administrators,  or 
support  staff.  Presidents  can  make  an  effort  to  become 
informed  in  fund-raising  practices,  set  realistic  criteria 
for  themselves,  and  encourage  the  board  td  do  the  sane  for 
themsslvee. 


3.  Board  members  need  to  be  aware  of  the  differences 
that  can  exist  between  their  perceptions  of  fund-raising 
philosophy  and  those  held  by  administratcrs.  Administrators 
could  be  In-house  consultants  tor  the  board  and  help  Inform 
the  president  and  board  on  fund-raising  principles  and 
practices , 

4 . Administrators  need  to  be  aware  of  the  low 
correspondence  between  their  perceptions  of  the  president 


Philosophy,  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice,  and  Personal 
Characteristics.  Agreement  in  the  Fund-raising 
Structure/Coordination  Area  may  not  mean  that  support  staff 
have  the  same  commitment  or  loyalty  to  their  work  as  the 
administrator  or  president.  Administrators  could  encourage 
more  contact  between  the  president  and  staff,  take 
opportunity  to  express  appreciation,  involve  staff  in 
professional  development,  and  ask  staff  to  participate  in 
voluntary  or  remunerated  fund-raising  leadership. 

Conversely,  since  support  staff  often  rated  the  president 
higher  than  did  administrators,  administrators  could  remain 
positive,  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  compare  ideas  with 
other  administrators. 

5.  The  president  end  board  should  avoid  incorporating 
personal  items  (such  as  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area) 
into  any  set  of  evaluative  fund-raising  criteria  for  the 
president. 

6.  Since  the  least  congruence  between  the  AABC 
president  and  board  members  at  case  study  colleges  was  in 
tbe  Fund-raising  Structure/Cocrdinaticn  Area,  AABC  boards 
and  presidents  need  to  examine  this  area  for  potential 
misconceptions. 

7.  Since  the  Fund-raising  Policy/Practice  Area  was  the 
most  often  mentioned  part  of  fund-raising  by  all  respondents 
when  interviewed,  AABC  presidents,  boards,  administrators, 
and  staff  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  literature  available  on 
fund-raising  structure,  coordination,  and  philosophy. 


president's  help  ii 


8.  &ABC  adjninistrators  need  the 
maintaining  high  morale  and  low  turn  over  in  the  development 
department  by  providing  personal  motivation  in  pep  talks, 
public  recognition,  and  personal  attention  to  needed  changes 

voice  in  the  improvement  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of 

9.  AABC  support  staff  can  be  involved  in  looking  at 
their  jobs  as  part  of  a ministry.  Their  prayer  and  interest 
in  the  people  and  goals  related  to  fund-raising  can  become 
an  evangelistic  tool  as  well  as  provide  human  and  material 
resources  for  the  collage. 

1.  The  first  18  items  at  the  survey  instrument  shculd 
be  used  by  AABC  Bible  college  presidents  as  a guide  for 
evaluating  their  fund-raising  performance.  The  case  studies 
provide  concrete  examples  of  how  those  items  can  be  applied. 
Items  19-24,  the  Personal  Characteristics  Area,  are  not 
recommended  because  no  role  conflict  or  consensus  among 
reference  groups  was  found  to  exist  for  any  correlation  for 
the  Personal  Characteristic  Area.  The  Personal 
Characteristics  Area  was  also  the  least  supported  for 
construct  validity  and  reliability  In  all  three  case 

2.  AA9C  presidents  and  boards  that  seek  unity  of 
purpose  in  fund-raising  would  be  well  served  by  using  the 


multiple 


- ®letionships  of  presidents  and  reference  groups  in  regard 
la  consensus  or  role  conflict  in  order  to  identity  those 
areas  and/or  items  of  fund-raising  that  nay  require 
eiqjianation  or  further  training. 

3.  The  history,  organization,  nanagenent  sununaries, 
presidential  role  expectations,  and  descriptions  of  the  case 
study  colleges  and  their  presidents  should  serve  as 
infortiational  data  to  presidents,  administrators,  and 

1.  Based  on  an  item  analysis  by  scale  category,  a 
comparison  of  three  extreme  casee  illustrated  that  the  most 
congruence  between  the  president's  and  reference  group's 
responses  was  found  for  the  fund-raising  Philosophy  Area. 

The  least  congruence  was  found  in  the  Fund-raising 
Policy/Practice  Area.  Presidents  would  be  well  served  by 
reviewing  development  management  policies  and  practices  in 
order  to  improve  institutional  ownership  of  new  programs, 
promote  team  worn,  and  use  the  strengths  of  board  members, 
administrators,  staff,  and  the  image  of  the  presidency. 

Recommendattons  for  Further  Study 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  there  is  a need  for 
further  research  in  the  following  areas  as  indicated: 

1.  The  application  of  the  first  18  items  of  the  survey 
instrument  to  the  presidents  and  fund-raising  reference 


groups  oC  non-parclcipsting  Bible  colleges  and  to  other 
private,  postsecondary  institutions. 

2.  The  application  of  the  first  18  items  of  the  survey 
instrument  to  evaluate  the  fund-raising  role  of  presidents 
of  public,  postseoondary  institutions. 

3.  The  use  of  power  analysis  for  all  respondents  to 
determine  whether  or  not  levels  of  role  conflict  or 
consensus  were  influenced  by  one's  position. 
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Fair  or  not,  the  security  of  the  president's  job  may 
depend  upon  the  various  perceptions  held  for  him/her  as 
fund-raiser,  in  spite  of  having  an  able  staff.  Those 
perceptions  that  internal  and  external  constituencies  hold 
for  the  president  may  be  based  upon  information  gathered 
from  firsthand  observation,  or  from  other  sources  of 
research.  A major  goal  of  this  study  is  to  extend  the 
information  available  to  board  members,  presidents, 
administrators,  and  support  staff  regarding  the  Bible 
college  president's  role  as  fund-raiser. 

Presidents  looking  for  help  in  their  role  as 
fund-raiser  will  benefit  from  the  observations  board 
members,  administrators,  and  support  staff  will  make  in  this 
study.  Board  members  will  be  able  to  look  at  fund-raising 
from  the  president's  perspective.  Both  president  and  board 
will  be  interested  in  resolving  any  conflicts  within  the 
institution  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  total  fund-raising 
effort.  The  findings  may  reveal  some  areas  that  need 
attention  without  pointing  fingers  at  any  Individual  school 


Formal  Statement  Of  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gather  data  on  role 
expectations  in  fund-raising  held  for  presidents  by  selected 
reference  groups  in  AABC  Bible  colleges.  The  data  collected 


should  provide  a basis  lor  exanining  role  conlllcts 
perceived  by  AABC  presidents  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser,  for 
noting  siailarities  and/or  differences  in  the  role 
expectations  held  for  the  presidents  as  fund-raiser  by 
different  college  reference  groups,  and  for  determining 
relationships  which  nay  exist  between  the  level  of  conflict 
perceived  by  presidents  and  the  degree  of  agreenent  or 
disagreement  on  role  expectations  which  others  hold  for 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  will  enable  presidents 
and  boards  of  trustees  to  identify  those  aspects  of  the 
fund-raiser  role  chat  nay  need  further  investigation  or 
change  in  order  to  better  achieve  the  fund-raising  goals  of 

This  study  is  undertaken  in  order  to  complete 
requirements  for  the  doctorate  in  Higher  Education 
Administration  at  Che  University  of  Florida.  The  researcher 
is  a Bible  college  graduate  who  anticipates  missionary 
service  in  Christian  higher  education  in  Mtin  America. 

The  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges  has  endorsed 
this  study  with  the  goal  of  strengthening  AABC  member 
insCiCutimns.  Only  a composite  of  the  data  from  selected 


form  of  a dissertation. 

Responses  from  individuals  and  composites  of  individual 
schools  will  NOT  be  identified  in  order  to  maintain  strict 
confidentiality.  No  judgments  will  be  made  on  individual 
responses,  Therefore,  please  answer  each  question 


cruthfully  and  thoughtfully.  A national  summary  of  the 
findings  will  te  sent  to  each  college  participating. 
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(1)  (2)  (3) 
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For  ttie  19S9-90  school  year  were  you  considered  by  the 
Board  to  be  the  chief  fund-raiser  of  the  college? 
(Other  titles  nay  have  been  used.) 


Comments: 


For  each  group,  please  estimate  the  average  amount  of 
tine  you  spent  as  a fraction  of  your  total  fund-raising 
tine  spent  during  19B9-90.  List  any  novel  or  effective 
activities  conducted  with  each  group. 


church  Leaders  and/or  Congregations 


Individual  Donors 


College  Alumni  Croups 


Businesses  and/or  corporations 


; ss;.. 


SpHs-IF^lSSIH” 


LSFE~i;~^ 


Unexpected 


Number  Of  "Asics"  Made  At 
Donor  Offer: 

Other  "Asks"  (Specify) 


21.  What  method  or  "key  principle"  do  you  always  keep  in 
mind  which  has  been  the  "secret"  to  your  personal 
success  in  fund-raising? 


22.  What  is  the  size  (FTE)  of  your  paid  advancement  team? 
(i.e..  If  people  split  time  in  two  functions  use  .5  in 
both  areas  to  indicate  attention  given.) 


E“  •- 


security 


of  the  president’s  job  nay 
depend  upon  the  various  perceptions  held  for  hira/her  as 
fund-raiser,  in  spite  of  having  an  able  staff.  Those 
perceptions  that  internal  and  external  constituencies  hold 
for  the  president  may  be  based  upon  Infomation  gathered 
from  firsthand  observation,  or  from  other  sources  of 
research.  A major  goal  of  this  study  Is  to  extend  the 
information  available  to  board  members,  presidents, 
administrators,  and  support  staff  regarding  the  Bible 
college  president’s  role  as  fund-raiser. 

Presidents  looking  for  help  In  their  role  as  fund- 

administrators,  and  support  staff  will  make  in  this  study. 
Board  members  will  be  able  to  look  at  fund-raising  from  the 
president's  perspective.  Both  president  and  board  will  be 
interested  In  resolving  any  conflicts  within  the  institution 
in  the  hope  of  improving  the  total  fund-raising  effort.  The 
findings  nay  reveal  some  areas  that  need  attention  without 
pointing  fingers  at  any  individual  school  or  respondent.  For 
these  reasons.  YOUH  PARTICIPATION  is  most  important! 

Formal  Statement  Of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gather  data  on  role 
expectations  in  fund-raising  held  for  presidents  by  selected 
reference  groups  in  AABC  Bible  colleges.  The  data  collected 
should  provide  a basts  for  examining  role  conflicts 
perceived  by  AABC  presidents  in  the  role  of  fund-raiser,  for 


noting  similarities  and/or  differences  in  tne  role 
aJcpectations  held  for  the  presidents  as  fund-raiser  by 
different  college  reference  groups,  and  for  determining 
relationsnips  which  nay  exist  between  the  level  of  conflict 
perceived  by  presidents  and  the  degree  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  on  role  expectations  which  others  hold  for 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  will  enable  presidents 
and  boards  of  trustees  to  identify  those  aspects  of  the 
fund-raiser  role  that  nay  need  further  investigation  or 
change  in  order  to  better  achieve  the  fund-raising  goals  of 
the  college.  This  study  is  undertaken  in  order  to  complete 
requirements  for  the  doctorate  in  Higher  Education 
Administraticn  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  researcher 
is  a Bible  college  graduate  who  anticipates  missionary 
service  in  Christian  higher  education  in  Latin  America. 

The  American  Association  of  Bible  Colleges  has  endorsed 
this  study  with  the  goal  of  strengthening  AABC  member 
institutions.  Only  a composite  of  the  data  from  selected 
AABC  institutions  will  remain  on  file  with  the  AABC  in  the 
form  of  a dissertation.  Responses  from  individuals  and 
composites  of  individual  schools  will  NOT  be  identified  in 
order  to  maintain  strict  confidentiality.  No  judgments  will 
be  made  on  individual  responses.  Therefore,  please  answer 
each  guestion  truthfully  and  thoughtfully.  A national 
summary  of  the  findings  will  be  sent  to  each  college 
participating. 


PHILOSOPHY 


APPENDIX  F 


AABC  COLLEGE  PROFILE  OF  ADVANCEMENT  PRACTICES 


approved  this 
o develop  a protlle 
ndoBt  sample  of  26 
n the  sample. 


The  AABC  Comnission  on  Researoh  hai 
instruaent  for  data  collection  in  order 
of  advancement  practices  from  a simple  i 
AABC  colleges,  vour  college  was  chosen 

The  gathering  of  this  information  is  part  of  the 
dissertation  research  being  done  by  David  A.  Brown  in  h. 
study:  "The  Role  Of  The  Bible  College  President  As  Fun: 

Raiser."  A summary  of  the  reaulcs  of  this  profile  will 
used  to  describe  the  environment  of  AABC  fund-raising, 
will  also  serve  as  a comparison  to  data  gathered  in  fie. 
studies  conducted  during  forthcoming  campus  visits  to  u 
colleges.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  serve  a future 
purpose  for  the  AABC  by  providing  a basis  tor  the 
development  of  a rationale  to  be  used  when  requesting  gi 
money  from  foundations  or  endowments  for  funding  AABC 
programs  for  advancement  enhancement. 

The  information  given  should  come  from  the  1989-90 
school  year  figures  not  including  summer  sessions.  It 
should  be  strictly  related  only  to  the  undergraduate  lev 


development  plan? 
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SpoKesnan  of 

information:  1234 


Exampias : 


IV.  DECISIONAL  ROLES  IN  FUND-RAISING 

On  a scale  of  (lowest)  1 to  5 (highest),  give  your  best 
estimate  of  how  the  president  has  performed  as: 

a.  Entrepreneur:  i 2 3 4 5 

ExaiDpies: 


How  did  the  president  show  leadership  in  long-range 
financial  planning?  (13) 


b.  Disturbance 
Handler  in 


Examples : 


Resource 
Allocator  for 
Fund-raising:  i 2 


Examples : 


d.  Kegociator 

Decisions:  l 2 


Examples: 


What  other  presidential  roles/prioritias  are  egual 
or  more  important  than  fund-raising  for  the  president? 
(23) 


LIST  OF  rUND-RAISING  ACTIVITIES  I PARTICIPATED  IK 


Star  those  that  had  the  president's  help  or 
suggestions,  then  rate  involvement: 
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